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By  Lisa  Gregory 

Coach  Tom  Bradley,  a 1972  honors  graduate  and  former  major  league 
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AT  THE  CROSSROADS  OF  GOVERNMENT 


by  Tiffany  Smith 

As  the  graduate  program  in  public  affairs  marks  its  10th 
anniversary,  interest  in  its  offerings  and  in  its  distin- 
guished faculty  is  steadily  growing. 


Lessons  Learned  in  a Difficult  Time 


FmST'WORD 


hen  1 joined  the  faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Journalism  in  1978,  College 
Park  was  an  important  university 
with  aspirations  for  greater  regional 
and  national  stature.  Each  of  the  next  10 
years  brought  those  goals  closer  and 
increased  our  pride  in  what  was  happen- 
ing on  the  campus.  By  1988,  with  our  "flag- 
ship" status  firmly  established  by  the  legislature  and  our  funding  sig- 
nificantly enhanced,  members  of  the  College  Park  community  believed 
we  had  begun  to  realize  long-held  dreams  of  a premier  public  universi- 
ty in  the  Baltimore-Washington  area. 

Following  such  bright  moments,  the  severe  financial  downturn  in 
Maryland  has  been  especially  painful  to  those  of  us  at  College  Park. 
Academic  gains  made  over  decades  suddenly  seem  transient.  A future 
once  marked  by  abundant  promise  is  now  filled  with  uncertainty.  Yet 
we  have  managed  to  learn  valuable  lessons  in  the  midst  of  adversity. 
Friends  of  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  need  to  remem- 
ber some  of  fhem  now. 

• College  Park  faculty  and  staff  are  deeply  proud  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  at  the  university.  Indeed,  we  are  fighting  so  vigorously— 
and  sometimes  so  loudly— for  the  future  of  the  university  because  we 
know  what  we  stand  to  lose;  the  hard-earned  gains  that  have  made 
College  Park  a substantial  national  resource. 

• Students  at  College  Park  care  deeply  about  the  quality  of  their  edu- 
cation. Perhaps  this  has  always  been  true,  but  for  years  our  reputation 
was  not  grounded  in  the  intellectual  motivations  of  our  students.  Now, 
their  passionate  and  vocal  reaction  to  deep  budget  cuts  has  left  no 
doubt  about  their  real  priorities. 

• College  Park  cannot  become  or  remain  a great  university  without 
the  support  of  its  alumni.  Certainly  this  has  been  true  of  every  great 
university,  but  over  the  years  many  College  Park  alumni  have  felt 
ignored  or  taken  for  granted  by  their  alma  mater.  The  future  of  the  uni- 
versity and  the  future  of  its  graduates  are  now,  more  strongly  than 
ever,  interlinked  and  interdependent.  That  you  are  reading  a publica- 
tion called  College  Park  is  but  one  sign  of  this  relationship. 
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his  issue  of  College  Park  is  being  printed  before  we  know  the  con- 
sequences of  the  deliberations  in  Annapolis  on  the  university's 
1992-1993  budget.  Our  fervent  hope  is  that  the  outpouring  of  sup- 
port from  faculty,  staff,  students,  alumni,  and  friends— support  in 
the  form  of  letters  and  personal  calls  to  members  of  the  General 
Assembly— will  result  in  a partial  restoration  of  our  recent  $44  million 
budget  cut.  If  it  is  true  that  every  cloud  has  its  silver  lining,  then  our 
dark  cloud's  silver  lining  is  the  phenomenal  effort  by  so  many  people  on 
behalf  of  the  campus. 

Two  observations  about  this  traumatic  time  leave  me  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  we  will  overcome  our  temporal  fiscal  crisis  and  emerge  an 
even  stronger  university.  First,  our  communal  efforts  have  served  to  inform  leaders  in  Annapo- 
lis about  the  remarkable  progress  of  this  institution  and  its  unique  and  indispensable  role  in 
securing  the  future  of  our  state.  With  responsibilities  ranging  from  the  training  of  the  next  gen- 
eration of  leaders  in  the  public  and  private  sectors  to  the  development  of  cutting  edge  technolo- 
gy, College  Park  serves  as  Maryland's  national  public  research  university;  its  magnet 
for  attracting  and  educating  the  state's  best  young  minds;  its  primary  center  for  grad- 
uate education  and  research;  its  major  source  of  expertise  on  the  technical,  environ- 
mental, and  societal  issues  that  our  state  and  nation  face.  This  message  was  carried 
so  eloquently  by  so  many  to  our  leaders  in  Annapolis  that  we  now  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  develop  the  kind  of  statewide  commitment  that  has  been  so  vital  in  building 
the  excellence  of  institutions  such  as  the  University  of  Michigan  and  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley. 

My  second  reason  for  optimism  about  our  future — optimism  despite  our  present 
economic  problems— is  the  continued  impressive  accomplishments  of  our  faculty  and 
students.  Recently  I learned  that  teams  from  College  Park  finished  first  and  second  in 
the  National  Mock  Trial  Competition  held  at  the  University  of  Iowa.  Our  teams  were 
in  competition  with  teams  from  schools  such  as  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  the  University  of  California.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  venerable  competition  that  a single  institution  has  won  the  two  top  awards. 

And  then,  NASA  awarded  faculty  at  College  Park  a $9  million  grant  to  monitor 
the  possible  effects  of  ozone  depletion  and  global  warming  on  North  America.  This 
highly  competitive  grant  attracted  applications  from  scientists  at  the  nation's  best 
schools.  All  told,  our  faculty  have  won  more  than  $112  million  in  grants  and  con- 
tracts this  year,  one  of  the  highest  totals  in  the  nation. 

These  two  examples  show  that  our  students  and  faculty  are  not  just  competitive 
with  their  counterparts  at  other  leading  schools.  In  fact,  they  excel. 

To  be  sure.  College  Park  cannot  realize  its  full  potential,  it  cannot  accomplish  its 
legislative  mandate  for  national  eminence  without  adequate  state  support.  Excellence 
has  a cost.  But  the  growing  coalition  of  support  for— indeed  belief  in— College  Park, 
and  the  base  of  strength  to  be  found  in  our  faculty  and  students,  convince  me  that  we 
will  overcome  our  present  difficulties  and  remain  on  course  for  becoming  the  best 
public  university  on  the  east  coast. 

I want  to  close  with  a special  word  of  thanks  to  the  many  of  you  who  have  volunteered  your 
time  and  effort  on  behalf  of  the  institution  this  year.  Your  expressions  of  support  have  been 
especially  meaningful  during  this  period  of  fiscal  distress. 


A Message  from 
Dr.  William  E.  Kirwan 
President, 

University  of  Maryland 
at  College  Park 
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Library  College  and  Nuclear  Engineering  Department  To  Remain  Intact 


At  a meeting  of  the  Campus  Senate  on 
Dec.  5,  Vice  President  for  Academic 
Affairs  and  Provost  J.  Robert  Dorf- 
man  announced  that  two  of  the  College  Park 
programs  that  had  been  under  intensive 
review  will  continue  to  keep  their  present 
status.  After  a seven-month  review  of  the 
status  and  academic  offerings  of  the  College 
of  Library  and  Information  Services  and  the 
Department  of  Nuclear  Engineering,  the  Aca- 
demic Planning  Advisory  Committee,  a 
group  that  advises  the  provost,  recommend- 
ed that  the  two  programs  remain  intact. 

According  to  Dorfman,  the  decision  on  the 
library  college  and  nuclear  engineering  were 
reached  as  a result  of  compelling  evidence 
produced  in  committee  reports  and  open 
hearings  involving  faculty,  students,  alumni, 
and  government  and  industry  officials. 
Additionally,  nuclear  engineering  (and  the 
nuclear  reactor)  will  remain  untouched,  due 
to  negotiations  resulting  in  financial  support 
from  University  College. 

The  review  was  undertaken  as  part  of  a 
strategic  planning  process  designed  to  main- 
tain the  quality  of  the  university  through  a 
careful  reallocation  of  resources  during  a 
time  of  serious  budget  shortages.  Seven 
departments  and  one  college- were  identified 
to  be  reviewed  for  a variety  of  actions, 
including  possible  realignment,  merger,  fur- 
ther reduction,  or  elimination.  Decisions  on 
the  departments  of  Agricultural  and  Exten- 
sion Education;  Housing  and  Design;  Indus- 
trial Technological  and  Occupation  Educa- 
tion; Radio-Television-Eilm;  Recreation; 
Urban  Studies  and  Planning,  and  the  College 
of  Human  Ecology  are  expected  this  spring. 


University  Hosts  Conference  on 

“Bigotry  202:  Developing  a Proactive  Campus  Approach” 

Officials  from  over  50  colleges  and  universities  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  recently  met  here  to  plan  ways  to  deal  with  growing  problems  of  campus  prejudice. 

The  one-day  conference,  entitled  “Bigotry  202:  Developing  a Proactive  Campus  Approach,” 
was  organized  by  the  Washington  Regional  Task  Force  on  Campus  Prejudice  and  was  co-spon- 
sored by  the  university,  the  American  Council  on  Education,  and  the  Anti-Defamation  League. 

The  conference  showcased  36  successful  campus  programs  that  can  easily  be  repeated  on 
other  campuses  and  examined  methods  for  developing  a positive  campus  and  classroom  cli- 
mate, reducing  prejudice  and  bias-related  incidents,  managing  controversial  speakers,  mediat- 
ing cultural  conflict,  using  inclusive  language,  and  transforming  the  curriculum. 
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Assistant  Dean 
Bonnie  Oh,  first 
president  of  the 
new  Asian  Associa- 
tion, iooks  forward 
to  raising  the  visi- 
bility of  the  Asian 
community  on 
campus. 


New  Asian  Association  Elects  First  Officers 


ast  spring  after  much  talk  and  plan- 
ning, a new  organization  was  born:  the 
Asian  Faculty,  Staff  and  Graduate  Stu- 
dents Association.  In  the  fall  of  1991,  the  new 
group  elected  its  first  officers:  Bonnie  Oh 
(Undergraduate  Studies)  president;  Gloria 
Bouis  (Human  Relations),  vice  president; 
Surya  Kaul  (Arts  and  Humanities),  secretary; 
and  Patty  Summers  (Materials  and  Nuclear 
Engineering)  and  Shiv  Goyal  (Cost  Account- 
ing), co-treasurers. 

The  new  association  does  not  replace  exist- 
ing Asian  groups,  but  is  designed  to  be  an 
umbrella  organization  that  will  help  the  dif- 
ferent Asian  populations  on  campus  to  stay 
in  touch  with  each  other  in  order  to  work  on 
common  goals. 

One  goal  of  the  new  organization  is 
increased  visibility  for  the  Asian  community 
at  College  Park.  The  association's  first  presi- 


dent, Bonnie  Oh,  makes  a good  example.  As 
assistant  dean  of  Undergraduate  Studies,  she 
holds  the  highest  administrative  position  yet 
attained  by  an  Asian  woman  at  the  universi- 
ty. A native  of  Korea  who  was  educated  in 
the  United  States,  Oh  cares  passionately 
about  the  quality  of  education  at  College 
Park  and  the  need  to  provide  diverse  role 
models  for  its  students. 

In  addition  to  her  new  office  with  the  Asian 
Association  and  her  work  as  assistant  dean. 
Oh  is  also  a co-chair  of  the  Committee  on 
East  Asian  Studies,  an  active  member  of  the 
Korea  Council  and  the  Korean  Steering  Com- 
mittee, and  is  an  affiliate  associate  professor 
in  the  Department  of  Hebrew  and  East  Asian 
Languages  and  Literatures. 

Eor  further  information  about  the  Asian 
Faculty,  Staff,  and  Graduate  Students  Associ- 
ation, call  (301)  405-2842. 


Shuttle  Driver 
Places  7th 
In  National 
Competition 

Mark  Terrill,  a senior 
biochemistry  major 
at  College  Park, 
represented  the 
university's  shuttle  tran- 
sit system  last  October  in 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Terrill  and  120  other  bus 
drivers  competed  in  the 
16th  annual  American 
Public  Transit  Associa- 
tion International  Road- 
eo  to  decide  who  would  be 
given  the  title  of  best  bus 
driver  in  North  America. 

He  placed  seventh,  exhibit- 
ing his  driving  ability  by  giving 
the  judges  a smooth  ride,  taking 
safety  precautions  and  maneuver- 
ing the  bus  well. 

Terrill  has  earned  the 
respect  of  his  Shuttle-UM 
co-workers,  having  “gone 
above  the  call  of  shuttle 
duty.”  He  says  driving  the 
shuttle  has  taught  him  a 
great  deal  about  how  to 
interact  with  other  people. 
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Programs  Bring  Working  Journalists  to  Campus 

he  College  of  Journalism  has  received  its  largest-ever  contribution  devoted  to  faculty 
and  student  academic  needs  with  a $200,000  gift  from  the  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Foundation.  The  gift  will  establish  the  William  Randolph  Hearst  Visiting  Professionals 
Fund,  with  annual  income  used  to  attract  outstanding  area  journalists  and  communications  pro- 
fessionals as  part-time  adjunct  faculty  members. 

"Our  location  offers  us  a rare  opportunity  to  bring  the  best  professionals  in  the  area  to  the 
classroom  on  a part-time  basis,"  said  journalism  Dean  Reese  Cleghorn. 

Another  program  bringing  professional  journalists  to  College  Park  is  the  Knight  Center  Fellows 
series.  Last  fall,  21  medical  and  science  writers  came  to  College  Park  as  fellows,  studying 
brain/mind  research  at  the  Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism. 

Since  1988, 322  journalists  have  received  fellowships  for  13  different  courses  at  the  Knight  Cen- 
ter, which  is  funded  by  continuing  grants  from  the  Knight  Foundation  and  is  based  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Journalism. 


Roz  Heibert  Leaves  Position  After  21  Years 


After  21  years  promoting  the  College  Park 
campus,  Roz  Heibert,  campus  spokeswoman 
and  senior  editor  of  College  Park  magazine, 
left  on  Jan.  3 to  take  her  message  to  a broad- 
er audience— the  nation. 

As  the  new  director  of  public  affairs  for  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land  Grant  Colleges  (NASULGC),  Heibert 
plans  to  continue  speaking  for  the  campus 
she  has  served  most  of  her  professional  life. 

NASULGC,  the  country’s  oldest  higher  edu- 
cation association,  promotes  public  higher 
education  on  a national  scale.  For  Heibert, 
it’s  another  step  in  the  direction  she’s  been 
taking  for  more  than  two  decades,  since  she 
joined  the  campus  part-time,  editing  the 
undergraduate  catalog. 

During  her  years  at  College  Park,  Heibert 
edited  the  faculty/staff  newsletter  Precis  and 
its  successor.  Outlook.  She  became  public 
information  director  in  1977  and  was  unani- 
mously voted  campus  Outstanding  Woman 
ten  years  later  for  representing  the  university 
in  times  of  crisis,  both  major  and  minor. 

As  the  campus’  public  liaison,  Heibert 
became  a one-stop  information  service  for  the 
press  and  public  on  a myriad  of  topics  from 
policy  to  public  service.  An  encyclopedia  of 
university  history,  she  dealt  first-hand  with 


campus  construction  accidents,  fires.  Legion- 
naires disease  scares,  curriculum  changes 
and  student  pranks.  Her  greatest  challenge 
came  when  she  represented  the  university 
during  the  media  frenzy  following  basketball 
star  Len  Bias’s  1986  death. 

A successor  has  yet  to  be  chosen  to  inher- 
it that  harried  lifestyle,  but  whoever  it  is  will 


find  Heibert  still  an  active  asset  to  the  cam- 
pus from  her  new  post  in  Washington,  D.C. 

“I’m  going  to  keep  right  on  doing  what  I’ve 
always  done,  which  is  to  try  to  give  College 
Park  the  visibility  it  deserves,’’  Heibert  says, 
“to  try  and  keep  a national  eye  on  College 
Park.” 


Campus  Responds  to  Latest  Budget  Crisis 


Teach-ins,  classroom  discussions  across  the  campus,  and  a 
noon  march  and  rally  of  faculty,  staff  and  students  highlight- 
ed a special  “Maryland  at  Risk  Day”  late  last  November. 

The  campus-wide  series  of  events  focused  on  the  current  budget 
crisis  in  an  effort  to  educate  the  campus  community  and  galva- 
nize it  to  action. 

A series  of  five  teach-in  sessions  in  the  Student  Union 
Atrium  throughout  the  day  brought  together  panelists  from 
the  governor’s  office,  the  Maryland  General  Assembly,  as 
well  as  alumni,  parents,  administrators,  faculty,  students 
and  staff.  These  discussions  focused  on  the  state’s  budget 
and  taxation  process,  higher  education  in  Maryland,  the  impact 
of  budget  shortfalls  on  College  Park,  and  ways  the  funding  crisis 
might  be  averted. 

During  the  day,  faculty  members  devoted  part  of  their  classroom  lectures 
to  discussion  of  various  aspects  of  the  fiscal  crisis. 

“A  Call  to  Action,”  a noontime  march  and  rally  in  the  Reckord  Armory,  demon-' 
strated  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  faculty,  staff  and  students  on  the  budget  crisis 
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WOMEN  ON  CAMPUS 


THE  UNIVERSITY 
HAS  EMERGED 
AS  A LEADER 
IN  CREATING 
EDUCATIONAL 
AND  CAREER 
OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  WOMEN 


hicy  Knox  sat  silently  in  class  as  the  young  men  aroimd 
her  urged  the  professor  to  reveal  their  scores.  They  had  just 
taken  a new  test  said  to  evaluate  intelligence  and  the  stu- 
dents wanted  to  know  how  they 
rated.  But  the  instructor  refused 
to  reveal  the  results.  The  young 
men  persisted — tell  us,  tell  us! 

Finally,  the  professor  relented; 
he'd  tell  them  who  scored  high- 
est, that  was  all.  Fine,  they  said. 

Fine.  Who  is  it? 

The  name  silenced  the  room. 

It  was  Lucy. 

In  1920,  Lucy  Knox  was  one  of 
several  dozen  "co-eds"  who'd 

BYADINAGEWIKTZ 

Opened  School  of  Domestic  Arts.  Majoring  in  home  eco- 
nomics education,  Lucy  spent  much  of  her  time  surroimded 
by  other  women  in  her  courses,  where  they  learned  cooking 
and  sewing  and  teaching. 

But  on  some  days  she  joined  the  men,  sitting  alone  in  a 
general  course  like  chemistry,  knowing  that  for  the  most 
I part,  her  fellow  classmates  would  ignore  her. 
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• ;?  hough  the  first  woman  had 
entered  the  campus  in  1916,  the 
V first  full  class  of  "co-eds"  was 
■■  ' Lucy's,  when  women  won  the 
right  to  vote  and  the  university 
offered  them  a traditional  female 
education. 

Some  of  the  men  weren't  pleased 

with  the  change,  either  in  society 

or  on  campus.  Lucy  remembers  the  resentful 
mutterings  about  women  spoiling  all  the  fun. 
Some  even  told  her  that  before  the  women 
came,  they'd  been  able  to  come  to  morning 
classes  in  pajamas.  Now  that  was  all  gone. 

But  IQ  tests  and  pajama  rumors  aside,  the 
women's  arrival  caused  little  stir  on  the  cam- 
pus. It  was  still  the  land  of  sturdy  young 
men,  who  studied  the  thoughts  and  writings 
of  others  like  themselves,  and  who  shared 
only  an  occasional  class  with  the  girls  who 
lived  in  Geurneax  Hall,  a converted  old 
house,  with  their  dean,  Adele  H.  Stamp. 
Seventy-one  years  later,  Adele  H. 
Stamp  Student  Union  is  alive  with 
the  voices  of  both  men  and 
women.  In  the  downstairs 
eatery,  students  of 
varying  races, 
nationalities,  reli- 
gions and  dress 
crowd  around  tables  in 
animated,  sometimes  bois- 
terous, conversation. 

At  one  table,  three  Indian  men 
describe  their  homeland  to  a brown- 
haired young  woman,  the  musical  lilt  of 
their  voices  punctuated  by  laughter. 

On  a table  nearby,  a brochure  advertises 
"Diversity  Week,"  a celebration  of  the  cam- 
pus's multi-cultural  focus.  Men  and  women 
on  campus  are  no  longer  just  the  men  and  the 
girls.  Years  away  from  the  monochromatic 
campus  photos  of  the  1920s,  it's  a new  world 
at  College  Park,  one  slightly  ahead  of  its  time. 
Here,  where  eight  young  women  in  ankle- 
length  skirts  and  neatly  rolled  hair  once 
smiled  demurely  out  of  a grainy  yearbook 
photo  captioned  "Our  Dear  Ladies,"  more 
than  half  a century  has  brought  a campus 
transforming  itself  to  recognize  and  promote 
the  accomplishments  of  women. 

No  longer  barricaded  in  the  ivory  tower, 
the  university  has  emerged  as  an  enlightened 
activist,  an  institution  that  hopes,  by  chang- 


ing itself,  to  change  the  world. 

It's  begun  that  mission  with  award-win- 
ning success.  In  July  1991,  Women  in  Com- 
munications Inc.,  a national  organization, 
named  the  campus  a finalist  for  its  Vanguard 
award,  which  honors  institutions  that  have 
made  special  strides  in  equity  for  women. 
That  award  came  for  the  1988  Greer  report, 
the  campus's  comprehensive  plan  for  over- 
hauling education  and  opportunities  for 
women. 

The  initiative  is  the  newest  tool  in  the  cam- 
pus's work  to  shape  itself  into  a model  com- 
munity where  individuals  and  groups  are 
valued  and  included,  regardless  of  gender  or 
race. 

Specifically,  the  Greer  report— named  after 
chemistry  chair  Sandra  Greer,  who  headed 
the  committee  that  authored  it— targets  three 
aspects  of  women's  education:  the  need  for 
more  women  in  nontraditional  fields  such  as 
the  sciences;  the  need  to  warm  the  class- 
room's "chilly  climate"  by  giving  women 
equal  attention;  and  a transformation  of  the 
curriculum  to  reflect  the  contributions  of 
women  alongside  men. 

Underpinning  these  is  support  for  an 
enhanced  Women's  Studies  program,  from 
which  scholarship  on  women  can  be  generat- 
ed and  disseminated. 

The  report  addresses  much  of  what  women 
missed  throughout  College  Park's  history. 
And  some  of  what  they  didn't  even  know 
they  missed. 

Back  in  1930,  when  Lucy  Knox's  sisters 
Irene  and  Josephine  came  to  campus,  it  was  a 
neatly  regimented  place,  slightly  sheltered 
from  the  Great  Depression  that  hovered  over 
the  country. 

With  more  than  100  young  women  at 
school,  most  in  home  economics  and  liberal 
arts,  male  students  had  grown  accustomed  to 
the  sight  of  co-eds  walking  up  the  hill  to 
morning  classes,  skirts  billowing  in  the  wind. 

In  those  days,  Irene  and  Josephine  spent 
their  time  studying  and  working  Saturdays  at 
Sears  for  30  cents  an  hour.  There  were  things 
they  didn't  think  about,  like  the  strict  dress 
code  and  the  curfew  for  girls  who  lived  in  the 
dorms,  and  things  they  did— like  how  they 
stacked  up  on  the  woman's  riflery  team, 
which  was  separate  from  the  men's,  but  still 
had  the  feel  of  competition. 

Competition  with  men,  or  even  inclusion 


by  men,  wasn't  encouraged.  Home  eco- 
nomics classes  were  all  female,  and  a teach- 
ing career  was  "almost  like  a nunnery," 
according  to  Irene. 

But  the  university  was  only  reflecting  soci- 
ety. When  school  was  done,  Josephine  got  a 
job  in  a small  Ohio  town  named  Crooksville 
and  in  1936  rented  a house  with  several  other 
young  teachers.  Preparing  for  her  upcoming 
marriage,  she  brought  a double  bed  into  the 
house,  which  raised  eyebrows  in  the  town. 

When  Josephine  married,  she  was  promptly 
fired,  since  married  women  were  considered 
unfit  teachers  in  small-town  Ohio.  At  the 
time,  no  one  thought  to  protest,  because  such 
things  weren't  done. 

Today,  Irene  considers  what  it  might  have 
been  like  to  challenge  the  norm.  "If  I had 
sought  to  be  a civil  engineer,  I'm  sure  it 
would  have  been  different,"  she  says.  But 
that  was  "a  man's  job"  and  she  never  gave  it 
a thought. 

In  the  1980s,  faculty  and  administrators 
spend  time  and  energy  encouraging  women 
to  think  differently. 

"We  need  all  the  talent  we  can  get  in  all 
aspects  of  the  society,"  says  former  Chancel- 
lor John  Slaughter,  who  commissioned  the 
Greer  report.  "People  should  not  be  given  the 
sense  that  there  are  certain  things  for  them  and 
there  are  certain  things  that  aren't  for  them." 

The  attitude  that  opening  doors  for  women 
benefits  society  is  one  that  informs  the  Greer 
initiative  and  the  campus's  activities.  Presi- 
dent William  Kirwan,  Slaughter's  successor, 
sees  it  as  an  ethical  mission  and  a practical 
necessity. 

"Eighty-five  percent  of  the  net  new  entrants 
into  the  workplace  in  the  next  decade  will  be 
minorities  or  women,"  he  says.  "If  we  don't 
have  in  this  country  a highly  skilled,  techni- 
cally capable  work  force,  we  will  be  con- 
signed to  second-tier  status...  The  moral 
imperative  has  been  combined  with  an  eco- 
nomic necessity." 

To  meet  that  need,  and  to  bring  balance  to 
fields  that  have  long  been  predominantly 
male,  the  Greer  report  mandated  increased 
recruitment  of  women  in  science,  including 
outreach  programs  for  women  in  junior  and 
senior  high  schools.  Once  they've  enrolled, 
the  university  focuses  on  keeping  women  by 
hiring  more  female  faculty  who  serve  as  role 
models,  and  working  with  outside  companies 


on  job-equity  issues. 

But  just  recruiting  women — in  traditional 
or  nontraditional  majors — will  not  solve 
anything  unless  the  second  piece  of  the  Greer 
report,  which  addresses  the  campus  climate, 
is  put  into  action. 

Studies  reveal  that  women  in  co-education- 
al  colleges  leave  feeling  they  aren't  as  smart 
as  they  thought  they  were  when  they  came. 
Men,  and  women  in  single-sex  universities, 
don't  experience  a similar  drop  in  self-esteem. 


That  statistic  told  administrators  that  some- 
thing, perhaps  something  subtle,  was  going 
wrong. 

"If  they  leave  here  in  worse  shape  than 
when  they  got  here,  then  we're  really  doing 
ourselves  a disservice,"  says  Diana  Jackson, 
President  Kirwan's  liaison  to  women.  "It's 
hard  to  leave  from  that  environment  and  say 
to  yourself,  'I'm  going  to  go  out  and  set  the 
world  on  fire.'" 

Jackson,  an  African  American  woman, 
knows  what  she's  talking  about.  For  years, 
while  sexism  stayed  invisible,  racism  on  cam- 
pus was  overt.  And  to  achieve,  black  women 
had  to  set  their  teeth  and  push  their  way 


through  the  slurs  and  setbacks  to  make  it  to 
graduation. 

In  1955,  a year  after  desegregation  forced 
the  university  to  open  its  doors  to  a second 
group  of  newcomers,  Elaine  Johnson,  the  first 
black  woman  to  graduate  from  the  campus, 
found  the  climate  positively  icy. 

On  the  muggy  August  day  Johnson  first 
stepped  onto  campus,  she  was  painfully 
aware  of  the  stares  that  followed  her.  Soon 
there  were  daily  phone  calls,  ugly  threats  and 


insults.  Outside,  cars  would  whiz  bv  long 
enough  for  her  to  hear  "Aunt  Jemima!"  and 
"Go  Home!"  shouted  back  at  her. 

She  had  come  to  campus  with  six  other 
black  students,  and  by  her  second  vear  all  but 
one  had  dropped  out  or  transferred,  including 
her  roommate.  At  meals,  she  always  sat  alone. 

The  impression  of  being  alone  dominates 
her  memory  of  those  days.  But  in  one  sense, 
she  shared  the  direction  of  many  other 
women  on  campus. 

"1  wanted  to  go  into  the  teaching  profession 
because  that  was  the  profession  for  blacks  at 
that  time,  or  for  females,"  she  savs.  "1  had 
just  accepted  that  role,  that  career  choice." 


KECRUITING  WOMEN  IN  NON-TRADITIONAL 


MAJORS  WILL  NOT  SOLVE  ANOTHER 


PROBLEM-THE  CAMPUS  CLIMATE 
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fter  graduation,  Johnson 
returned  to  her  native 
Baltimore,  because 
blacks  could  not 
teach  in  College 
Park.  Eventually, 
she  went  into 
social  work, 
another  traditionally  female  field. 

"One  of  the  reasons  sexism  can  be  difficult 
to  see  with  the  naked  eye  is  because  it  isn't 
always  something  that  gets  done  to  women," 
Jackson  says.  "Frequently  it  is  a function  of 
things  that  are  withheld  from  women.  It 
plays  into  that  old  axiom  of  you  don't  miss 
what  you've  never  had." 

One  of  the  things  that  has  long  been  missed 
is  the  recognition  that  women  are  not  all 
identical.  Evelyn  Torton  Beck,  who  heads  the 
Women's  Studies  program,  stresses  that  "the 
notion  that  women  are  not  a monolith  is  very 
central."  As  a black  woman,  Elaine  Johnson 
Coates  lived  a different  life  from  the  Knox 
sisters,  and  on  campus,  those  differences  are 
now  addressed  in  workshops  that  explore 
diversity. 

With  workshops  for  faculty  and  staff  that 
also  reveal  the  sometimes  unconscious  way 
the  classroom  favors  men,  the  university 
hopes  to  reverse  the  trend  that  sends  women 
out  of  school  deflated.  Instead,  the  Greer 
authors,  of  whom  Jackson  is  one,  hope  to 
launch  women  who  can  "set  the  world  on 
fire." 

In  the  early  1960s,  that  was  hardly  a goal 
for  most  women  at  the  university.  Then  life 
for  bobby-socked  campus  co-eds  included 
studies  and  social  life  and,  for  some,  mar- 
riage. Nancy  Kidwell,  daughter  of  Josephine 
Knox,  came  to  College  Park  then,  a home  eco- 
nomics major  like  her  mother. 

She  arrived  on  campus  in  1959,  the  year 
Elaine  Coates  graduated,  married  her  college 
sweetheart  as  a sophomore  and  had  her  first 
child  the  following  year.  When  babysitting 
arrangements  fell  through,  she  would  some- 
times bring  her  son  to  home  economics  class- 
es where  the  female  teachers  seemed  to 
understand.  In  that  way  she  finished  school, 
then  followed  her  husband's  career  around 
the  world  to  Mexico  and  France.  It  was  only 
with  her  experience  of  other  cultures  that  she 
realized  what  a sheltered  life  she'd  led  at  Col- 
lege Park,  and  what  possibilities  could  be 


opened  by  learning  about  the  widely  varying 
lifestyles  of  other  societies. 

Shortly  after  Kidwell  enrolled  on  campus, 
Bonnie  Rakes  came  from  the  small  town  of 
Rising  Sun,  also  to  enroll  in  home  economics. 

"That  was  just  so  expected  at  the  time,"  she 
says  now.  "Outside  home  economics  it  was 
male,  but  inside  home  economics  it  was 
female." 

For  Rakes,  campus  life  was  freer  than  it  had 
been  in  previous  decades,  aside  from  the 
dress  code  that  forbade  women  to  wear  pants 
unless  the  campus  was  ankle-deep  in  snow. 
But  women,  whether  they  thought  about  it  or 
not,  knew  there  were  limits  in  what  was 
expected  for  them. 

During  a dorm  meeting,  one  female  repre- 


THE  GREER  REPORT 
SEEKS  TO  LAUNCH 

WOMEN  WHO  CAN 
"SETTHE  WORLD 
ON  FIRE” 


sentative  from  the 
dean's  office  spoke.  "She 
said,  'Well,  we  know  that  the^ 
majority  of  you  are  here  to  get 
husbands  and  that  you  probably 
will  not  be  graduating,"'  Rakes  recalls^ 

She  thought  the  woman  was  quoting 
statistics,  and  she  resolved  not  to  become 
one.  Rakes  graduated  in  1965  and  went  on  to  ^ 
work  in  fashion. 

The  year  Bonnie  Rakes  graduated,  Beth 
Platz  came  to  campus  as  a Lutheran  lay 
chaplain,  a role  she  assumed  because  her 
church  did  not  ordain  women  as  ministers. 

But  shortly  after  Platz  arrived,  the  women's 
movement  hit  the  campus.  With  it  came  a 
new  sensibility. 

As  society  reacted  to  women's  new  atti- 
tudes, the  university  did,  too.  By  the  end  of 
the  '60s,  home  economics  had  become  the 
School  of  Human  Ecology,  and  in  1970,  Platz 
stood  in  the  campus  chapel  and  became  the 
first  woman  ordained  by  the  Lutheran  church 
in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Margaret  Bridwell,  Director  of  Student 
Health,  joined  the  campus  that  year,  and  with 
her  came  another  first— women's  health  care 
services  offered  on  campus,  and  a focus  on 
preventive  health  care  through  community 
education. 

By  then,  things  were  rapidly  changing. 

While  Bridwell  showed  the  university  what  it 
lacked  in  medicine,  women  nationally  point- 
ed to  what  they  had  been  missing  in 
academia.  The  feminist  movement  brought 
the  campus  thinking  by  and  about  women  in 
the  form  of  Women's  Studies  courses.  Col- 
lege Park  offered  its  first  such  classes  in  1971. 
Two  years  later,  it  established  a commission 
on  women's  affairs  to  address  women's 
issues.  In  1975,  Bridwell  rose  to  direct  the 
health  center  and,  in  1976,  women's  studies 
was  instituted  as  a full-fledged  campus  pro- 
gram. Though  it  was  still  considered  an  aca- 
demic outcast  in  many  circles,  the  program 
laid  a foundation  of  scholarship  for  the  com- 


ing years. 

"Women's  studies  is  the  center ...  of 


rethinking,  reconceptualizing  research,"  says 
Evelyn  Beck,  program  director.  "Feminist 
scholarship  is  at  the  cutting  edge." 

An  increasingly  diverse  group  of  women 
had  begun  to  appear  at  College  Park  from  the 
classroom  to  the  playing  field.  But  for  all  their 
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new- 
found 
positions, 
they  were 
still  absent  from 
one  critical  plac 
the  curriculum. 

Young  women  who 
came  to  campus  learned 
about  the  achievements  of  other  women 
largely  in  women's  studies.  But  it  seemed,  in 
history  and  literature  and  science,  that 
women  had  contributed  little. 

The  Greer  report's  curriculum  transforma- 
tion project  grew  out  of  that  omission,  as 
administrators  came  to  believe  it  hurt  the 
university  as  much  as  its  women  students. 

"The  [traditional]  curriculum  is  partial  in 
both  senses  of  the  word,"  says  Betty  Schmitz, 
original  head  of  the  transformation  program. 
"We've  limited  ourselves  in  terms  of  our 
knowledge  base." 

An  aversion  to  limits  was  what  sent  Tamara 
Coates,  Elaine  Johnson's  daughter,  to  her 
mother's  alma  mater  instead  of  to  a tradition- 
ally black  school.  For  Tamara,  that  wasn't 
"the  real  world." 

She  came  to  the  campus  in  1983,  a lifetime 
away  from  her  mother's  experience  and 
intent  on  pursuing  a career  in  medicine.  But 
as  far  as  she  was  from  the  segregated  past 
where  women  didn't  become  doctors,  she 
still  coped  with  other  people's  surprise  at  her 
achievements.  There  was  the  advanced  calcu- 
lus professor,  who,  on  meeting  her  later, 
inquired  if  she'd  been  able  to  pass  his  course. 
And  the  teacher  who  held  out  her  paper  as 
outstanding,  calling  her  name  over  and  over 
as  she  walked  up  to  get  it,  as  if  he  couldn't 
believe  that  the  African  American  woman 
coming  toward  him  had  really  done  such 
excellent  work. 


Now  in 
residency 
as  an  obstetri- 
cian, Coates  has 
proven  that  she  can  suc- 
ceed despite  such  attitudes. 
And  she  values  the  chance  she 
did  get  to  learn  about  the  achieve- 
ments of  other  women  in  Women's  Stud- 
ies courses,  though  she  couldn't  find  those 
contributions  in  most  general  classes. 

The  integration  of  that  scholarship  is  the 
goal  of  curriculum  transformation,  and, 
though  it  has  been  criticized  as  playing  poli- 
tics with  knowledge,  its  supporters  see  it  as  an 
intellectual  expansion  of  students'  education. 

"No  one  is  denying  that  Shakespeare  is 
great,"  says  Robert  Dorfman,  vice  president 
for  academic  affairs.  "What  we  are  saying  is 
there  are  great  contributions  made  by  women 
and  other  groups  and  they  are  worthy  objects 
of  study." 

"As  long  as  their  contributions  were  deval- 
ued, that  was  a political  statement.  Our  state- 
ment is  now,  look  at  the  ideas  and  don't  ask 
who  did  it.  Celebrate  who  did  it  independent 
of  their  background." 

The  campus  is  slowly  bringing  that  atti- 
tude, and  the  information  to  go  with  it,  to  its 
faculty.  For  the  last  three  summers,  the  cur- 
riculum transformation  program  has  run 
intense,  short-term  seminars  for  15  to  16  fac- 
ulty members  from  English  to  engineering 
who  learn  about  scholarship  on  women  and 
minorities,  and  try  to  revise  their  courses  to 
include  it.  Come  fall,  they  take  that  informa- 
tion back  to  their  departments  to  begin  the 
slow  osmosis  of  new  ideas. 

If  the  program  continues  to  succeed,  the 
campus  will  achieve  its  goal  of  changing  the 
world,  through  a change  in  the  world  view  of 
those  it  educates.  But  time  has  already  seen 
some  of  that  change. 

The  campus  serves  as  an  activist  with  inno- 
vative programs  on  sexual  harassment  and 
changing  policies  on  family  leave.  At  the 
same  time,  women  are  becoming  upper-level 


administrators,  like 
Kathryn  Costello,  vice  presi- 
dent for  institutional  advancement. 
And  although  female  faculty  still 

struggle  with  the  need  for  day  care  on  cam- 
pus and  maternity  leave,  slow  change  is  com- 
ing there,  too. 

With  the  help  of  Marilyn  Berman,  associate 
dean  of  engineering,  Deborah  Goodings,  a 
civil  engineering  associate  professor,  recently 
became  the  first  woman  to  stay  on  the  tenure 
track  while  spending  half  her  week  at  home 
with  three  young  children. 

Instead  of  forcing  women  to  assimilate  into 
a strict  university  version  of  the  old  Ameri- 
can melting  pot,  the  campus  is  learning  to 
expand  its  horizons  as  it  expands  its  thinking. 

think  we  are  talking  about  values  that 
theoretically  as  a country  we've  always  had," 
says  Deborah  Rosenfelt,  current  head  of  the 
curriculum  transformation  program.  "E. 
Pluribus  Unum— from  many,  one.  And  as 
one  writer  said,  you  need  the  Pluribus  and 
the  Unum,  you  need  the  sense  of  unity,  but 
you  also  need  the  sense  of  the  many." 

For  the  students  who  attend  College  Park 
today,  celebration  of  diversity  is  making  its 
mark.  Andrea  Baum,  daughter  of  Bonnie 
Rakes,  is  now  an  undergraduate  English  edu- 
cation major  at  College  Park.  For  her.  College 
Park  offers  perspective  on  people's  differ- 
ences, and  their  connections. 

In  a class  in  African  American  Folklore, 
where  she  is  the  minority,  that  lesson  extends 
beyond  the  readings. 

"Most  of  the  class  is  black  and  1 think,  every 
single  other  class  that  they  go  to,  they're  in 
the  position  that  Tm  in  right  now,"  Andrea 
says.  "So  it's  really  kind  of  neat,  to  put  your- 
self in  somebody  else's  shoes  for  once." 

For  those  who've  spent  their  lives  fighting 
for  such  understanding,  the  campus's  trans- 
formation has  been  well  worth  the  wait. 

Elaine  Coates,  standing  at  her  daughter's 
1987  graduation,  found  the  change  here 
startling  and  beautiful.  "It  wasn't  like  at  my 
graduation  where  [I]  was  like  a thorn— just 
one  there,"  she  says.  "She  was  just  part  of  a 
beautiful  garden  of  flowers ...  just  one  of 
many  of  a beautiful  setting."  !£■ 

Adinn  Grunrtz,  M.S.  '91  (journalism),  is  a free- 
lance writer  in  the  Washington  area. 
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STORY  BY  FARISS  SAMARRAI 


RENOWNED  MARINE  BIOLOGIST  EUGENIE  CLARK 
IS  RETIRING,  BUT  HER  WORK  CONTINUES 


Marine  zoologist  Eugenie  Clark  has  ridden  the  backs  of  40- 
foot  whale  sharks,  and  has  looked  into  the  jaws  of  feeding 
white  sharks.  She  has  spent  hours  observing  sleeping 
sharks  in  underwater  caves.  In  recent  years  she  has  studied 
deep-sea  sharks  from  submarines  at  depths  to  12,000  feet. 
Clark  is  known  as  The  Shark  Lady. 

Only  a few  times  during  Clark's  46-year  diving  career  have 
aggressive  sharks  threatened  her,  and  all  have  been  daunt- 
ed. She  won't  let  a shark  eat  her.  Sharks  are  her  life. 
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I HAVE  THE  MOST 


INTERESTING  LIFE 


ANYONE  I KNOW. " 


The  ever 
interested 
shark  lady 
seeks  out 
new  frontiers 
of  knowledge 
about  sharks 
and  their 
habitat. 


ugenie  Clark  has  spent  her  life  diving  the  seas  of 
the  world.  At  70,  she  looks  no  more  than  50. 
She  has  been  preserved  In  brine,  kept  youthful  by 
happy  activity. 

"I  have  the  most  interesting  life  of  anyone  I 
know,”  she’ll  say  with  a hint  of  both  embarrass- 
ment and  pride.  “I  was  fortunate  to  discover  at 
an  early  age  what  I love  most  in  the  world.”  And 
she  has  pursued  the  study  of  fish  with  energy 
and  devotion. 

Clark  has  been  a professor  of  zoology  at  College  Park  since  1968  when 
she  came  to  the  university  as  one  of  the  world's  most  respected  marine 
scientists.  This  year,  she  will  retire  “officially”— though  she  will  continue  to 
teach  and  conduct  research.  An  endowed  scholarship  has  been  estab- 
lished in  her  honor  to  provide  young  scientists  with  the  opportunity  to  work 
toward  careers  in  marine  sciences. 

During  her  long  career,  Clark  has  discovered  11  species  of  fish  and 
has  written  more  than  150  scientific  and  popular  articles.  She  has  partici- 
pated in  the  production  of  24  television  specials  about  the  sea.  Her  first 
book.  Lady  With  a Spear,  was  a 1953  best-seller  and  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  selection.  Last  year  she  co-authored  her  first  children's  book.  Desert 
Beneath  the  Sea.  Clark  has  been  the  recipient  of  three  fellowships,  four 
scholarships,  three  medals  and  18  other  awards  and  citations  for  her  work 
in  marine  biology,  conservation  and  writing. 

Raised  in  New  York  City  in  the  1920s  and  '30s  by  her  Japanese  mother 


and  grandmother,  Clark  began  visiting  the  Battery  Park  Aquarium  when  she 
was  nine.  There,  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  she  discovered  the  wonders  of 
the  sea.  She  still  vividly  remembers  the  small,  box-shaped  tanks  of  exotic 
fish,  the  neon  tetras  swimming,  glowing,  in  natural  electric  color.  But  what 
she  remembers  most,  what  became  the  basis  for  her  career  was  in  anoth- 
er tank,  a huge  tank  of  gliding  gray  forms.  Sharks. 

“All  about  me  were  glass  tanks  and  moving  creatures  in  them,”  Clark 
later  wrote  in  Lady  with  a Spear.  "At  the  back  was  a tank  larger  than  the 
others,  and  the  water  in  it  was  less  clear,  more  mysterious.  It  was  pale 
green  and,  a few  feet  from  the  glass  wall  that  I looked  through,  it  grew 
misty,  as  if  there  were  no  farther  wall  and  the  water  just  went  on  and  on. 
Leaning  over  the  brass  railing,  I brought  my  face  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  glass  and  pretended  I was  walking  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

Clark  spent  her  Saturdays  at  the  aquarium,  envisioning  herself  swim- 
ming with  the  sharks.  The  hours,  she  remembers,  passed  by  like  minutes. 
And  she  made  friends. 

"There  were  some  homeless  men  who  came  into  the  aquarium  on  rainy 
days  to  stay  dry,”  she  says.  “They  would  see  me  in  there  looking  at  the 
fish  every  week  and  we  all  came  to  know  each  other.  These  old  men 
became  my  first  students.” 

Clark  would  tell  the  men  about  the  fish  in  the  tanks,  all  she  had 
learned,  and  every  week  she  would  learn  more  and  have  more  to  tell. 
“These  friends  of  mine  were  so  responsive,”  she  says.  “They  listened  to 
my  informal  lectures  and  they  became  fascinated  by  the  wonders  of  the 
sea.  I began  to  realize  I had  a talent  for  communicating  about  the  natural 
world.  I came  to  see  that  it  would  be  my  life’s  work.” 

But  when  Clark  was  a girl,  there  were  few  women  scientists  to  provide 
inspiration  for  girls  who  were  interested  in  science. 

When  Eugenie  told  her  mother  and  grandmother  that  she  wanted  to 
study  animals  and  marine  life,  she  was  told  that  she  should  first  learn  typ- 
ing and  shorthand  so  that  one  day  she  might  be  the  secretary  to  a famous 
marine  biologist. 

“But  I was  determined  to  be  the  marine  scientist  myself,”  she  says. 

Clark’s  interest  in  nature  extended  to  other  areas  as  well.  She  fre- 
quently brought  home  toads  and  salamanders  and  birds.  She  had  a closet 
full  of  dead  creatures  for  her  studies. 

Once,  while  her  grandmother  was  out  of  the  house,  she  found  a dead 
rat  and  boiled  it  for  its  skeleton.  Her  grandmother  returned  unexpectedly, 
and  looked  into  the  pot  to  see  what  was  cooking.  Grandma  got  a glimpse 
of  the  parboiled  rat,  teeth  and  all. 

Clark’s  curiosities  about  the  animal  world  eventually  led  to  a bachelor’s 
degree  in  zoology  from  Hunter  College  in  1942.  She  applied  to  Columbia 
University’s  doctoral  program  but  was  discouraged  as  a woman  trying  to 
enter  a field  still  dominated  by  men.  She  then  worked  for  a time  as  a 
chemist  for  Celanese  Corp.  while  attending  night  classes  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity. In  1946,  she  earned  a master’s  in  zoology  and  went  on  to  Califor- 
nia as  a research  assistant  at  Scripps  Institute  of  Oceanography  in  La 
Jolla.  It  was  there  that  she  first  learned  to  dive. 

In  those  days,  scuba  gear  had  not  yet  been  invented.  Divers  went 
below  the  surface  in  heavy  suits  with  steel  helmets.  On  Clark’s  first  dive, 
her  air  hose  malfunctioned.  She  nearly  passed  out  from  a lack  of  oxygen. 
When  she  made  it  breathless  to  the  surface,  some  of  the  male  crew  mem- 
bers joked  that  a woman  couldn’t  handle  the  rigors  of  the  sea— until  they 
discovered  that  one  of  the  crewmen  had  improperly  attached  Clark’s  air 
hose.  With  repaired  equipment,  Clark  Immediately  made  another  dive.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  she  walked  with  the  fish  just  as  she  had  imagined 
herself  doing  years  earlier  at  the  Battery  Park  Aquarium. 

Clark  next  went  to  Micronesia  to  study  blowfish  on  a fellowship  from 
the  Pacific  Science  Board.  There  she  learned  to  skindive  and  spearfish 
from  a Palauan  diver.  Her  work  in  the  South  Pacific  was  a success  and 
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"I  began  to  realize  I had  a talent  for  communicating  about  the 
natural  world.  I came  to  see  that  it  would  be  my  life's  work. " 


Clark  returned  to  NYU  where  she  received  her  Ph.D.  in  zoology  in  1950. 

After  winning  a Fulbright  Scholarship,  Clark  went  to  the  Red  Sea  for  a 
year  to  study  poisonous  fishes.  There,  in  the  clear  blue  waters  along  the 
shores  of  Ras  Mohammed,  a peninsula  at  the  southern  tip  of  Sinai,  she 
found  the  richest,  most  diverse  reefs  in  the  world,  a fragile  area  for  which 
she  quickly  became  a conservation  advocate. 

While  in  Egypt,  Clark  married  a Greek  orthopedic  surgeon  with  whom 
she  had  had  a romance  in  New  York.  He  was  the  second  of  Clark’s  four 
husbands,  the  father  of  her  four  children. 

In  1953,  while  living  with  her  husband  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  Clark  pub- 
lished Lady  With  a Spear,  the  book  about  her  research  and  adventures  in 
the  South  Seas  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  book  went  through  several  publica- 
tions in  eight  languages  and  Braille  and  led  the  31-year-old  scientist  to  a 
turning  point  in  her  life. 


Philanthropists  William  and  Anne  Vanderbilt  had  read  Clark's  book  and 
approached  her  with  the  idea  of  opening  a marine  research  center  in  Rori- 
da.  Appointed  as  executive  director,  Clark  opened  the  Cape  Haze  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory  near  Sarasota  in  1955.  In  the  beginning,  the  lab  con- 
sisted of  a small  wooden  building  with  a dock  and  a shark  pen  at  the  edge 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

During  the  12  years  she  was  there,  Clark  and  her  colleagues  caught  and 
studied  thousands  of  sharks,  some  of  which  were  used  for  cancer  research. 

Under  Clark’s  leadership,  the  lab  grew  and  became  world-famous  for 
research  on  the  behavior  and  intelligence  of  sharks.  Clark  demonstrated 
that  sharks  are  not  the  stupid  killing  machines  of  popular  myth.  She  came 
to  see  the  animals  as  beautiful,  graceful  fish  with  a special  niche  in  the 
balance  of  the  sea. 

While  studying  the  feeding  habits  of  sharks,  Clark  taught  her  specimens 
to  approach  targets  and  ring  bells  for  food.  She  went  on  to  show  that 
sharks  could  remember  what  they  had  learned  and  could  distinguish  differ- 
ent targets  based  on 
design  and  color. 

Scientists  at 
Clark's  lab  were  the 
first  to  observe  the 
synchronized  court- 
ship of  sharks  at  sea  and  the  mating  of  lemon  sharks  in  captivity.  Clark 
came  to  love  and  understand  an  animal  that  is  feared  and  hated  by  those 
with  less  intimate  views. 

While  living  in  Florida,  Clark  and  her  husband  raised  their  four  chil- 
dren—Hera,  Aya,  Tak  and  Niki.  Clark  continued  to  dive  through  full-term 
pregnancy  for  all  of  her  children. 

Vic  Springer,  curator  of  fishes  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution’s  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  knew  Clark  during  her  Florida  days.  “I  remember  asking 
her  if  she  ever  worried  about  her  unborn  baby  getting  the  bends,”  he  says. 
“She  said,  ‘No,  not  if  its  snorkel  is  working.”’ 

“Swimming  was  easier  for  me  than  walking,”  Clark  remembers.  “The 
water’s  buoyancy  helped  relieve  the  physical  stresses  and  discomforts  of 
pregnancy.” 

Hera,  now  39  and  a graduate  student  in  marine  biology  at  Texas  A&M 


"I'm  very 
optimistic 
about  our 
future.  Young 
people  today 
are  hungry 
for  the 
knowledge 
necessary 
to  save  the 
planet." 
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University,  remembers  her  unusual  childhood  as  being  very  normal.  "Grow- 
ing up,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  my  childhood  was  filled  with  wonders 
that  most  kids  will  never  see,’’  she  says.  “All  of  us  [Clark’s  children]  could 
swim  before  we  could  walk.  I was  scuba  diving  when  I was  four  years  old. 
To  my  sister  and  brothers  and  me,  it  was  perfectly  natural  to  grow  up  help- 
ing our  mother  catch  12-foot  sharks  from  a 14-foot  boat  and  to  spend 
hours  dissecting  them  in  the  lab.’’ 

"One  time  when  Hera  was  diving  with  me,”  Clark  remembers,  "she  was 
following  around  a beautiful  queen  triggerfish.  A large  shark  swam  by  her 
and  she  totally  disregarded  it.  Later  I said  to  her,  ‘Hera,  didn't  you  see 
that  big  shark  swim  by  you?’  She  looked  at  me  and  calmly  said,  ‘I  see  big 
sharks  all  the  time.  Mom.  But  that  triggerfish  was  really  neat.’” 

On  another  diving  adventure,  this  one  to  the  Red  Sea,  Clark  was  diving 
with  her  young  son  Niki.  She  saw  a type  of  fish  that  had  never  been 
described  or  studied  by  scientists.  The  small  fish  disappeared  into  the 
sandy  bottom,  tricking  Clark  for  a moment,  until  she  saw  Its  little  eyes 
bulging  up  from  the  sand.  Clark  captured  the  fish,  and  at  the  surface  she 
put  it  in  sea  water  in  Niki’s  little  diving  mask.  She  later  named  the  fish 
species  Trichonotus  nikii—Vne  Tricky  Niki.  Clark  has  discovered  and  named 
10  other  species  of  fish,  and  four  more  have  been  named  in  her  honor. 

In  1969,  Clark  published  her  second  book.  The  Lady  and  the  Sharks, 
after  coming  to  College  Park.  And  it  is  here  at  the  university  that  her  tal- 
ents as  a communicator  have  been  most  apparent.  Clark  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  teachers  on  campus.  Students  love  to  hear  about  her  sea 
adventures  and  the  mysteries  of  sharks  and  other  fish.  Many  of  these  stu- 
dents have  chosen  to  pursue  careers  in  zoology. 


One  of  them  Is  Lll  Becker,  a 31-year-old  junior  in  zoology.  “I’ve  been 
interested  in  studying  the  sea  since  I was  in  high  school,"  she  says.  “But  I 
got  sidetracked  about  15  years  ago.  Then  I came  back  to  school  and  took 
Dr.  Clark’s  “Life  in  the  Oceans"  class  and  everything  hit  home  for  me.  I 
realized  this  is  what  I want  to  do.  Dr.  Clark  is  a fascinating  teacher.” 

Craig  Phillips  agrees.  He  is  a former  director  of  the  National  Aquarium 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  illustrator  of  Clark’s  newest  book,  Desert 
Beneath  the  Sea.  In  1969  he  was  Clark’s  first  graduate  student.  "I 
remember  her  classes  as  being  very  exciting,”  Phillips  says.  “Her  enthusi- 
asm shined  through  with  every  lesson.  Eugenie  radiates  energy  when  she 
talks  about  fish  and  her  fervor  carries  over  to  the  student.  She’s  also  one 
of  the  most  gracious  and  natural  people  I’ve  ever  known.”  Phillips  eventu- 
ally earned  his  master’s  degree  in  zoology. 

Clark’s  research  at  College  Park  has  continued  with  the  same  vigor  that 
has  made  her  a best-selling  author  and  popular  teacher.  She  makes  annu- 
al trips  to  the  Red  Sea  for  her  conservation  efforts  and  studies  of  sand 
fishes.  She  has  conducted  research  in  more  than  20  countries. 

Clark  was  one  of  the  first  scientists  to  study  “sleeping  sharks.”  In  the 
early  1970s,  she  made  99  dives  to  observe  the  strange  behavior  of  the 
requiem  sharks  that  lie  at  rest  in  underwater  caves.  This  is  an  interesting 
phenomenon  to  shark-watchers  who  had  once  believed  that  all  sharks  must 
constantly  swim  to  keep  breathing.  Clark  found  that  the  caves  the  sharks 
visit  are  fed  by  oxygen-rich  fresh  water  springs,  allowing  the  sharks  to  lie  at 
rest  for  extended  periods  of  time.  She  also  found  that  the  caves  serve  as 
shark-cleaning  stations  where  small  fish  called  remoras  can  move  quickly 
about  picking  parasites  from  the  huge  sharks’  bodies. 

Clark  also  was  the  first  to  discover  the  toxicity  of  the  Moses  sole,  a 
small  flatfish  that  lives  in  the  Red  Sea.  She  demonstrated  that  a white 
fluid  excreted  from  the  skin  of  the  Moses  sole  was  a highly  potent  shark 
repellant.  One  company  attempted  to  bottle  the  fluid  with  suntan  oil.  “It’s 
an  interesting  idea,”  Clark  says,  “but  impractical.  The  chances  of  being 
bitten  by  a shark  are  so  remote,  there  really  is  no  need  for  a repellant 
other  than  common  sense  and  an  understanding  of  sharks." 

In  recent  years,  Clark’s  research  interests  have  turned  more  toward  the 
behavior  of  sand  fishes  and  eels,  deep  sea  sharks  and  the  effects  of 
human  activity  on  coral  reef  environments.  Clark  has  made  deep  sea  dives 
from  submersible  vessels  at  depths  of  1,000  to  12,000  feet  to  study  the 
behavior,  movements  and  population  density  of  deep  sea  fishes,  particular- 
ly sharks.  She  once  saw  a shark  at  these  depths  that  was  so  huge,  she 
says,  that  it  looked  like  a passing  gray  wall. 

But  perhaps  her  greatest  accomplishment  has  been  in  conservation 
and  in  the  development  of  new  generations  of  conservationists. 

Last  year,  after  more  than  four  decades  of  pressure  from  Clark  and 
other  conservationists,  the  Egyptian  government  began  making  serious 
efforts  to  protect  the  Ras  Mohammed  area  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  had 
become  the  country’s  first  national  park  in  1983. 

“A  precious  piece  of  our  planet  is  being  saved  in  that  park,”  Clark  says. 
"It’s  so  encouraging  to  see  breakthroughs  being  made  in  protecting  the 
delicately  beautiful  areas  of  the  world.”  But,  she  warns,  there  is  still  much 
conservation  work  to  be  done.  "It  doesn’t  stop  with  a few  victories,”  she 
says.  “Conservation  is  like  a marriage;  you  have  to  keep  working  at  it  to 
keep  it  going.” 

Clark  works  at  it  through  the  students  who  are  coming  up  after  her.  “I’m 
very  optimistic  about  our  future,"  she  says.  “Young  people  today  demand  to 
know  how  they  can  conserve.  These  students  have  a great  deal  of  respect 
for  life,  and  they  are  hungry  for  the  knowledge  necessary  to  save  the  planet.” 
Through  her  research  and  teaching,  Clark  will  continue  to  provide  the 
knowledge  that  these  students  seek,  despite  her  “official"  retirement.  “I 
plan  to  go  on  diving  as  long  as  I live,”  she  says.  “It  is  easy  on  the  body.” 

To  look  at  Eugenie  Clark,  you  know  it  is  true.  Q9I 
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HEN  ERIC  GRIEGO,  A 1989  GRADU 


ATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO  STATE  UNI 


VERSITY,  DECIDED  TO  PURSUE  A MAS 


TER'S  DEGREE  IN  PUBLIC  MANAGEMENT 


AND  TRADE  POLICY,  HE  LOOKED  FOR  A 


RICULUM,  PROMINENT  FACULTY  AND  A 


PRICE  THAT  WASN'T  OUT  OF  HIS  REACH 


ULTIMATELY,  HE  CHOSE  THE  SCHOOL 


OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  AT  COLLEGE  PARK 


OVER  BETTER-KNOWN  INSTITUTIONS 


IT'S  NEAR  WASHING 


TON,  AND  FOR  THE  DOLLAR,  IT'S  THE  BEST 


EDUCATION  YOU  CAN  GET  IN  THE  AREA 


Governor  Schaefer,  President  Kirwan  and  Deans  Lamone 
and  Nacht  at  the  dedication  of  the  School  of  Public  Affairs 
and  College  of  Business  and  Management  building. 


THE 


Likewise,  Cheryl  Kagan,  the 
chief  of  staff  to  an  Illinois 
Congressman  and  a longtime 
resident  of  Montgomery 
County,  selected  Maryland 
for  her  graduate  work  in  pub- 
lic policy  and  congressional 
affairs  because  "as  an  in-state  resident,  it  was  much  less  expensive  and  I 
wasn't  going  to  be  sacrificing  quality  for  price." 

Griego,  25,  and  Kagan,  30,  are  just  two  of  the  growing  number  of  high- 
ly qualified  students  from  both  in  state  and  around  the  country  turning  to 
College  Park  for  the  analytical  skills  and  policy  training  necessary  to  excel 
in  high-level  goverment  positions. 

Since  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  opened  in  1982  with  five  faculty 
members  and  15  graduate  students,  interest  in  the  fledgling  program  has 
steadily  increased.  This  year,  the  school  celebrates  its  tenth  anniversary 
with  160  students  and  18  full-time  faculty  members,  including  some  of  the 
best-known  policy  thinkers  in  the  world. 

"When  the  school  was  founded,  no  one  was  quite  sure  what  the  mar- 
ket would  bear,  but  it  surpassed  everyone's  expectations,"  says  Robin 
Stevens  Payes,  the  school's  director  of  external  affairs.  "Our  influence  is 
growing  within  the  state  and  nationally,  and  everyone  feels  a lot  of  pride 
in  what's  been  accomplished." 

Superficially,  the  reasons  for  the  school's  success  seem  simple.  Located 
between  the  state  capital  in  Annapolis  and  the  nation's  capital  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  is  just  minutes  from  a diverse 
range  of  government  resources.  And  the  university's  tuition  is  far  below 
that  charged  by  most  private  public-policy  institutions. 

But  the  force  behind  any  school's  academic  achievement  is  the  faculty, 
and  the  School  of  Public  Affairs,  according  to  an  external  review  by  lead- 
ers of  other  policy  schools,  boasts  one  of  the  best. 

Last  fall.  Admiral  Stansfield  Turner,  the  CIA  direc- 
tor during  the  Carter  administration,  joined  the 
staff  in  the  area  of  national  security  studies.  Other 
faculty  members  include  renowned  economist 
Thomas  C.  Schelling,  a foremost  authority  on 
national  security  and  global  warming,  and  Frank 
Levy,  who  is  well-known  for  his  research  on  the 
distribution  of  wealth  in  the  United  States. 

The  school  also  offers  students  the  opportunity 
to  learn  from  a mix  of  well-connected  adjunct  pro- 
fessors, including  Jacqueline  Rogers,  secretary  of 
the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Housing  and 
Community  Development,  and  Bruce  Adams,  pres- 
ident of  the  Montgomery  County  Council. 

"We  have  no  dead  wood  here.  No  clunkers,"  says  Michael  Nacht, 
dean  of  the  school  and  an  accomplished  academician  himself,  having 
taught  at  Harvard  for  fO  years,  seven  of  them  at  the  Kennedy  School  of 
Government. 

The  school  offers  two  distinct  types  of  masters  degrees  in  addition  to  a 
doctoral  program:  a 48-unit  masters  of  public  management  for  recent  col- 
lege graduates  and  a 36-unit  masters  of  public  policy  for  mid-career  stu- 
dents with  five  to  10  years  of  government  experience. 

At  the  center  of  each  program  is  a core  curriculum  made  up  of  analyti- 
cal and  practical  classes  such  as  microeconomics,  political  analysis,  public 


Faculty  member  Susanne  Slater 
at  the  spring  Policy  Conference, 
"Picking  up  the  Pieces:  The  U.S. 
after  Desert  Storm." 
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management  and  public  finance.  Students  choose  from  one  of  five  areas  of 
specialization:  national  security,  social  policy,  environmental  policy,  pub- 
lic sector  financial  management  and  public  policy  and  private  enterprise. 


CLASS  SIZES  ARE  SMALL — 


THEY  RANGE  EROM  5 
TO  15  STUDENTS  FOR 
COURSES  IN  THE 
AREA  OF  CONCEN- 
TRATION AND  UP 
TO  30  STUDENTS  FOR 
CORE  CLASSES — AND 
MOST  INVOLVE  HEAVY 
FACULTY-STUDENT  INTER- 


ACTION. 'TT'S  A VERY  PERSONALIZED 
PROGRAM,"  NACHT  SAYS.  "WE'RE  NOT 
SOME  GREAT  BIG  INSTITUTION  THAT'S 
BEEN  AROUND  SINCE  1927." 


Adams,  the  Montgomery  County  council  president,  has  taught  a class 
on  leadership  and  ethics  for  the  last  four  years  that  he  describes  as  "great 
fun."  Instead  of  sitting  in  rows  and  staring  at  a chalk  board,  students  in 
Adams'  class  sit  in  a circle  as  they  discuss  political  motivation  and  styles 
of  leadership. 

"It's  typical  in  government  for  people  to  race  from  one  problem  to  the 
next,  but  there's  more  to  life  than  crunching  numbers,"  Adams  says.  "It's 
important  for  students  to  have  a broader  vision,  and  I think  the  faculty 
here  does  a good  job  of  teaching  that." 

Because  of  the  school's  location,  many  professors  incorporate  lectures 
from  distinguished  government  leaders  into  their  classes.  Others  encour- 
age students  to  take  advantage  of  the  region's  resources  by  visiting  feder- 
al agencies  or  attending  congressional  hearings. 

"It's  really  a nice  blend  of  white  tower  academics  along  with  good 
practical,  useful  tools,"  says  Scott  Sedmark,  27,  a 1989  graduate  who  now 
works  as  a special  assistant  in  the  city  of  Baltimore's  finance  department. 
"It  gave  me  a good  foundation  to  go  into  government.  It's  also  close  to 
Capitol  Hill,  the  Library  of  Congress— that  sort  of  thing." 

Eric  Griego,  who  was  recently  accepted  into  the  prestigious  Presiden- 
tial Management  Intern  training  program  with  the  Labor  Department, 
says  "it  is  the  linkage  to  Washington— the  ability  to  study  public  policy  in 
Washington— that  gives  you  a distinct  advantage  over  anybody  else,  even 
graduates  of  the  best  schools  in  the  nation." 

The  school's  name  recognition  is  somewhat  of  a problem  to  Nacht, 
particularly  since  he  came  from  the  Kennedy  School,  the  oldest  and  per- 
haps best-known  public  policy  school  in  the  world.  However,  he  firmly 
believes  the  Kennedy  School  is  not  an  appropriate  model  for  the  School  of 
Public  Affairs,  saying  "our  areas  of  specialization  are  different.  We've 
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identified  our  areas  of  competitive  advantage  and  we're  pursuing  them 
very  aggressively." 

Nevertheless,  Nacht  would  like  to  see  Maryland  become  the  premier 
public  policy  institution  in  the  Washington  area  and  equal  to  the  best  in 
the  nation— a goal  set  forth  by  the  external  review  committee  that  he  char- 
acterizes as  "aspirational,  but  not  crazy.  It's  not  hopelessly  unrealistic." 

With  the  goal  of  increasing  the  program's  visibility,  the  School  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs  has  sponsored  a number  of  symposia  and  executive  programs 
aimed  at  demonstrating  its  resources  and  academic  talent. 

Last  May,  the  school  sponsored  a conference  at  the  National  Press 
Club  titled  "Picking  up  the  Pieces:  The  United  States  After  Desert  Storm" 
in  which  faculty  members,  along  with  distinguished  journalists,  adminis- 
tration officials  and  business  leaders  discussed 
the  impact  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War  on  domestic 
issues  including  trade  and  the  economy. 

The  event  was  carried  live  on  C-Span  and 
generated  a good  deal  of  publicity  for  the 
school,  both  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  and  in 
Washington's  close-knit  policy  circles.  "It  was 
very  well  received,"  says  Payes,  who  hopes  to 
make  the  conference  an  annual  event.  "It  put  us 
on  the  map  in  a lot  of  places  we  hadn't  regis- 
tered before." 

On  March  1,  the  school  scored  an  even 
greater  coup  when  it  hosted  an  issues  forum  for 
the  Democratic  presidential  candidates.  The 
forum,  held  on  campus,  was  carried  on  national 
television. 

"It  shows  that  people  are  starting  to  recog- 
nize the  school  not  only  as  a place  to  train  students  for  government 
careers,  but  also  as  a place  with  talent  and  resources  that  we  can  bring  to 
our  current  and  future  political  leaders,"  Payes  says. 

Nacht  hopes  to  sponsor  more  activities  of  national  prominence  this  fall 
when  the  school  moves  into  a stunning  four-story  building  currently 
under  construction  on  Mowatt  Lane.  The  building,  which  will  house  state- 
of-the-art  computer  labs,  classrooms  and  a 200-seat  auditorium,  is  a long- 
awaited  replacement  for  the  school's  current  offices  in  Morrill  Hall,  the 
oldest  academic  building  on  campus. 

In  the  meantime,  the  school  is  working  on  building  its  reputation 
around  the  state  by  offering  innovative  training  sessions  to  executives. 
Last  year,  the  school  sponsored  a statewide  retreat  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
for  senior  government  officials.  The  three-week  long  seminar  focused  on 
crisis  management,  ethical  dilemmas  and  customer  service. 

This  year,  the  school  is  sponsoring  a week-long  program  for  federal 
government  chief  financial  officers  at  the  Maritime  Institute  in  Baltimore, 
where  faculty  members  will  address  the  financial  condition  of  govern- 
ment and  trends  in  financial  management.  "These  programs  not  only 
bring  in  revenue,  but  bring  access  to  decision-makers  at  the  state  and  local 
levels  of  government  and  they  get  to  know  us  better,"  Payes  says. 

And  next  summer,  Dutch  officials  will  come  to  College  Park  to  take  part 
in  training  in  public  management— the  first  such  executive  program  for 
leaders  from  outside  the  United  States. 

The  executive  programs  are  just  a start.  In  the  future,  Nacht  envisions 
the  School  of  Public  Affairs  forming  a strong  relationship  with  the  state 
whereby  state  officials  see  the  school  as  a resource  and  use  it  for  help  in 


Faculty  member  Admiral  StansNeld 
Turner  speaking  at  a dinner  In  President 
KIrwan's  home. 


The  Democratic  Party  Presidential  Forum  In  March  drew  national  attention. 


solving  budget  and  poli- 
cy dilemmas.  "We've  got 
brain  power,  student 
power,  computer  power 
to  analyze  these  prob- 
lems," he  says.  "I'd  really  like  to  see  a strengthened  bridge  there." 

Nacht  would  also  like  to  strengthen  bridges  on  the  international  front. 
Currently,  the  school  is  embarking  on  an  entrepreneurial  venture  known 
as  The  Americas  Partnership,  a membership  organization  made  up  of 
business  leaders,  academicians  and  government  officials  from  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Latin  America. 

The  center  will  serve  as  a focal  point  for  discussion  on  issues  such  as 
trade  and  economic  development,  and  ultimately  work  to  enhance  cultur- 
al understanding  among  countries,  Payes  says.  Thus  far,  the  state  has 
pledged  $25,000  to  launch  the  concept,  with  an  additional  $25,000  coming 
from  the  university.  The  operation  will  be  sustained  with  membership 
dues,  and  Payes  says  that  one  day,  if  all  goes  as  planned,  the  center  will 
have  its  own  building.  Academics  and  other  officials  from  Brazil,  Chile, 
Canada,  Argentina  and  the  United  States  have  expressed  interest  in  join- 
ing the  venture,  which  will  be  launched  next  fall  in  the  state. 

But  the  building  will  have  to  wait.  The  ambitious  project  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  state  is  suffering  from  its  worst  financial  crisis  in  memory, 
and  with  revenue  shortfalls  exceeding  $450  million  annually,  the  state  leg- 
islature has  responded  by  slashing  basic  services,  including  education. 

Although  the  budget  of  the  public  affairs  school  has  been  cut,  the  real 
muscle  of  the  program  has  not  been  affected,  but  Nacht  says  he  is  con- 
cerned that  the  school  is  being  forced  to  slim  down  just  when  it's  gaining 
momentum.  Already,  new  programs  are  being  delayed  while  others  have 
been  cancelled. 

''WE'RE  A YOUNG,  AMBITIOUS,  AGGRES- 
SIVE PLACE  AND  WE'RE  ALL  TRYING  TO 
HUSTLE  TO  DO  MORE  THINGS,"  NACHT 
SAYS.  "BUT  THE  CUTS  ARE  HURTING 
OUR  ABILITY  TO  DO  UNIQUE  THINGS, 
TO  INNOVATE." 

Yet  even  the  dismal  financial  outlook  cannot  dampen  the  enthusiasm 
students  and  faculty  feel  for  their  mission,  as  noted  by  the  external  review 
committee  in  its  final  report. 

"While  we  find  concern  among  both  faculty  and  students,  we  detect 
neither  discouragement  nor  despair,"  the  report  reads.  "Rather,  enthusi- 
asm still  seems  high,  morale  good,  loyalty  to  the  enterprise  still  strong, 
faith  in  the  future  evident." 

Nacht  agrees.  "There  is  a great  loyalty  to  the  institution  among  stu- 
dents and  alums,"  he  says.  "They  were  here  at  the  beginning.  It's  a ver\' 
warm  feeling." 

Tiffany  Smith  is  a graduate  student  in  the  College  of  Journalism. 

Photography  by  David  W.  Powell 
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awinner  As  a student  and  Terrapin  baseball  player  in  the  late  1960s, 
on  and  Tom  Bradley  wasn't  sure  that  he  would  realize  his  lifelong  dream 
off  the  of  pitching  in  the  major  leagues.  In  looking  ahead  to  a secure 

field.  future,  he  majored  and  later  graduated  cum  laude  in  Latin  in 

hopes  of  teaching  high  school  Latin  and  coaching  baseball. 
Bradley  has  taught  very  little  Latin  in  the  last  20  years.  He  hasn't  needed  to. 

Instead,  Bradley  has  played  in  the  major  leagues  and 
coached  collegiate  baseball,  including  a 12-year  stint  at 
Jacksonville  University  in  Florida,  where  he  established  a 
baseball  power.  Recently,  the  45-year-old  Bradley  returned 
to  his  alma  mater  to  replace  his  former  coach  Elton  S. 

"Jack"  Jackson. 

He  has  wasted  no  time  in  beginning  the  rebuilding  pro- 
cess. His  first  season  he  led  the  Maryland  team  to  a record  29  wins,  finishing  the  1991 
season  29-27-1. 

"I  knew  coming  in  it  wasn't  going  to  be  an  easy  job.  I knew  that  right  off  the  bat," 
says  Bradley,  a native  of  Falls  Church,  Va. 
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Bradley  is  a patient  man. 

"You  don't  build  tra- 
dition in  a year's  time," 
he  says.  "It's  not  going 
to  be  easy.  Nothing  in 
my  life  has  ever  been 
easy." 

With  quiet  determina- 
tion, Bradley  has  strug- 
gled to  attain  success  both  as  a player  and 
coach.  As  a high  school  freshman,  he 
informed  his  coach  that  someday  he  was 
going  to  play  in  the  major  leagues. 

"At  that  time  1 was  about  5 feet  9 [or]  5 feet 
10  and  weighed  about  130  pounds,"  says 
Bradley  with  a grin.  "He  [his  high  school 
^ coach]  kind  of  looked  at  me  like,  'Yep, 
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and  I'm  going  to  be  the  next  presi- 
dent'." 

By  his  high  school  graduation, 
Bradley  had  proven  himself  as  both  a 
solid  student  and  a capable  athlete. 

"I  was  kind  of  shy,  kind  of  an  intro- 
vert," he  recalls  of  his  high  school  years. 

"1  played  two  sports  [including  basket- 
ball], but  1 think  probably  1 was  a nerd.  Peo- 
ple would  look  at  me  and  say,  'Well,  he's  an 
athlete  and  everything,  but  he's  kind  of  a 
bookworm.'  1 was  very  studious-looking 
with  these  black  horn-rimmed  glasses.  People 
would  say,  'That  guy  plays  athletics?"' 
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Contributing  to  his  bookworm  image  was 
the  fact  that  Bradley  studied  Latin. 

"In  eighth  grade,  1 remember  having  orien- 
tation for  high  school  to  get  an  idea  of  what 
classes  1 might  want  to  take  as  a freshman  in 
high  school,"  he  recalls.  "For  some  reason, 
foreign  languages  at  that  time  were  becoming 
more  and  more  desirable.  Colleges  were  say- 
ing you  should  have  at  least  two  years  of  a 
foreign  language  in  order  to  be  admitted  to 
good  schools.  1 just  somehow  became  attract- 
ed to  it." 

Latin  provided  him  with  a challenge.  And 
there  is  nothing  Bradley  likes  better  than  a 
challenge. 

"It  was  difficult,"  he  says  of  Latin.  "But  1 
enjoyed  the  analytical  part  of  trying  to  figure 
it  out." 

Bradley,  who  finished  his  high  school  base- 
ball career  as  All-Metropolitan  and  All-State, 
set  his  sights  on  furthering  his  education  and 
playing  baseball  at  Maryland. 

"1  think  it  was  the  right  choice  for  me,"  he 
says.  "Everything  turned  out  well.  1 didn't 
have  many  offers  from  other  Atlantic  Coast 
Conference  (ACC)  schools  that  1 can  think  of. 
I'm  glad  1 came  to  Maryland.  1 got  a good  edu- 
cation, and  it  was  a springboard  for  me  to  play 
baseball,  which  1 had  always  wanted  to  do. 

"When  you're  dreaming  about  playing,  you 
don't  know  what  the  future  holds,"  he  says. 

"1  planned  ahead.  If  I 
didn't  get  the  opportuni- 
ty to  play  professionally, 

I wanted  to  coach  in  high 
school  and  teach  Latin." 

As  a university  student, 
he  spent  his  time  study- 
ing, playing  baseball  and 
sweeping  up  the  lecture 
hall  in  the  Chemistry 
Building  as  part  of  his 
work-study  program. 

"I  was  strictly  here  to 
get  an  education  and 


j play  ball,"  he  says.  "Those  were  my  two  big 
j things.  1 knew  what  I wanted." 
j He  began  to  make  a name  for  himself  on 
! the  playing  field  through  hard  work  and  ded- 
I ication. 

"1  gained  more  weight,  got  stronger,"  he 
says.  "Everything  worked  out.  Tve  always 
had  a burning  ambition  to  do  well." 

During  his  career  at  Maryland,  he  won  10 
games  and  is  the  ACC  career  leader  with  a 
1.34  ERA.  He  is  also  third  on  the  all-time 
ACC  list  with  10.37  strikeouts  per  nine 
innings. 

"1  think  1 probably  surprised  and  fooled  a 
lot  of  people,"  he  says. 

He  remembers  his  playing  days  at  Mary- 
land with  a certain  amount  of  pride. 

"We  had  pretty  good  success,"  says 
Bradley,  who  led  the  Terps  to  a second-place 
finish  in  the  ACC  conference  both  his  sopho- 
more and  junior  years. 

Of  course,  there  was  the  loss  to  the  Univer- 
I sity  of  North  Carolina  his  junior  year  that 
proved  especially  frustrating. 

"We'd  beaten  North  Carolina  State  on  Eri- 
day,  and  we  were  in  first  place.  We  played 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  a double 
header,  and  they  beat  us  in  two  one-run 
games,  1-0  and  3-2..." 

He  pauses  as  he  recalls  the  memory,  still 
frustrated  by  the  thought  of  it. 

"Boy,  1 remember  it  was  a crushing  blow, 
because  we  were  in  first  place,"  he  says. 

. The  Terps  would  come  back  to  beat  Clem- 
son  University,  but  still  finished  second  in 
I the  conference.  At  that  time,  he  says,  the 
1 ACC  took  only  the  first-place  teams  to  the 
tournament. 

; "That  was  your  one  shot,"  he  says.  "If  you 
1 finished  second  or  third,  it  didn't  matter." 

As  a student,  he  was  often  "overprepared," 
approaching  his  studies  with  the  same  tenaci- 
ty that  he  approached  his  baseball. 

"It  was  important  to  do  well  in  school,"  he 
says.  "1  always  prided  myself  on  being  a 
I pretty  good  student.  1 was  never  comfortable 


trying  to  just  breeze  through  a class.  1 felt  that 
if  1 didn't  overprepare  1 wasn't  going  to  do 
very  well." 

Prior  to  his  senior  year,  Bradley,  who  has 
been  named  the  Terps'  Scholar-Athlete  of  the 
Year,  was  drafted  in  the  fifth  round  of  the 
free  agent  draft  by  the  California  Angels.  He 
would  be  elevated  to  the  majors  during  his 
first  year  as  a professional. 

"1  thought  it  was  the  right  opportunity,"  he 
says.  "They  increased  my  bonus  money  a lit- 
tle bit  and  said  that  Td  go  to  the  instructional 
league,  and  if  I did  well  I'd  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  move  up." 

Coach  Jackson  was  supportive,  says 
Bradley,  even  though  he  was  losing  a prize 
player.  Jackson  would  remain  supportive 
throughout  Bradley's  major  league  and 
coaching  careers. 

"I  think  Jack  took  an  interest  in  his  players 
that  way,"  says  Bradley,  who  often  relied  on 
Jackson  to  help  him  arrange  his  class  sched- 
ule once  he  returned  to  finish  his  degree  dur- 
ing the  off-season. 

Bradley  had  promised  his  father  that  he 
would  graduate.  The  younger  Bradley  holds 
great  respect  for  his  father,  the  man  who 
introduced  him  to  baseball  at  the  tender  age 
of  four,  and  who  along  with  Bradley's  moth- 
er encouraged  and  supported  him  from  Little 
League  to  the  major  leagues.  Bradley  contin- 
ues to  carry  on  that  legacy  of  concern  and 
support  with  his  own  two  children,  daughter 
Alix  and  son  Andy.  Alix  is  interested  in  gym- 
nastics and  softball,  while  Andrew  enjoys 
baseball  and  basketball.  Neither,  unfortunate- 
ly, has  developed  a strong  interest  in  Latin. 

Bradley  finished  his  degree  at  Maryland  in 
the  winters  of  1970  and  1971,  including  a stu- 
dent-teaching stint  at  Northwestern  High 
School. 

During  his  nine-year  career,  Bradley  played 
for  the  California  Angels,  Chicago  White  Sox, 
San  Erancisco  Giants  and  Oakland  Athletics, 
capping  his  major  league  career  with  55  wins 
and  a 3.72  ERA. 
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"I  wanted 
to  come 
back  to 
the  ACC. 
It  was 
time." 
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s a pitcher  for  the  White  Sox,  he 
struck  out  more  than  200  hitters 
in  1971  and  1972. 

Throughout  his  career  he 
was  known  as  the  baseball 
player  who  had  graduated 
cum  laude  in  Latin.  Sports 
announcers  in  Califor- 
nia, where  he  played 
first  in  the  major  leagues,  were  especially 
amazed  by  his  choice  of  studies. 

"They  made  a big  deal  out  of  it,"  he  says. 
"They  thought  it  was  kind  of  cool,  I guess. 
They'd  always  ask  me  why  and  I'd  say, 

Q/7  p-  • / . 'Well,  I was  going  to  be  a teacher.  I didn't 

know  if  1 was  going  to  make  it  to  the 
major  leagues.  You  never  know 
what's  going  to  happen.'" 

^ A reporter  for  the  Los  Ange- 

V les  Times  even  wrote  a piece 

on  Bradley  and  his  Latin 
major. 

Pitching  780  innings  in 
three  years  finally  took 
its  toll,  though,  and  dur- 
ing a game  in  Candle- 
stick Park  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Bradley  injured  his 
arm.  He  retired  from  pro- 
fessional baseball  in  1977. 
At  St.  Mary's  College  in 
Moraga,  Calif.,  he  became  the 
college's  pitching  coach. 

Then  Jacksonville  University 
beckoned. 

The  job  at  Jacksonville  enabled  Bradley 
and  his  wife  Kathy  to  be  closer  to  their  par- 
ents in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  In  fact,  it 
was  Jackson  who  told  Bradley  about  the  job 
opening. 

During  the  early  years  Bradley  was  a teach- 
er, coach  and  student.  He  received  his  MAT 
in  physical  education  from  Jacksonville  Uni- 
versity with  a 4.0  GPA  in  1980. 

Baseball  had  not  been  a high-priority  sport 
at  Jacksonville  University. 

"We  had  two  dugouts,  a backstop  and  an 
anchor  fence  which  was  rusted,"  he  recalls. 

"It  was  not  an  enclosed  facility,  meaning  we 
had  gaps  in  right  field,  down  the  right  field 
line  and  the  left  field  line  where  the  outfield 
fence  didn't  even  connect.  We  didn't  even 
have  a side  fence,  and  the  field  tilted." 
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During  the  next  12  years,  and  with  dogged 
determination,  Bradley  set  about  changing  all 
that. 

He  won  431  games  and  saw  35  of  his  play- 
ers realize  their  own  dream  of  signing  to  play 
professional  baseball.  Over  the  last  eight  sea- 
sons his  teams  finished  as  the  runners-up  five 
times  and  won  the  Sun  Belt  Conference  tour- 
nament once.  Following  the  1989  season,  he 
was  named  Division  1 Baseball  Coach  of  the 
Year  bv  the  Florida  Diamond  Club. 

"And,  boy,  you  should  see  that  ballpark 
now",  he  says  with  a wide  grin. 

"You  wouldn't  recognize  it.  They  [Jack- 
sonville University]  have  kind  of  made  base- 
ball their  best  sport.  1 guess  it's  had  more  suc- 
cess than  basketball  has  had.  We  got  lights, 
we  played  the  Yankees  in  1983,  there's  a com- 
pletely leveled  field,  nice  grass,  the  whole  bit. 
My  point  is,  1 feel  everything  is  possible,  if 
you  work  hard  enough." 

Despite  his  success  at  Jacksonville  Universi- 
ty, he  longed  to  coach  in  the  conference  of  his 
collegiate  career— the  ACC.  He  returned  to 
Maryland  in  June  1990,  replacing  Jackson, 
who  had  coached  from  1961  to  1990.  He  is 
only  the  fourth  baseball  coach  in  Terrapin 
history. 

"1  wanted  to  come  back  to  the  ACC,"  he 
says.  "It  was  time,  1 felt,  to  make  a move,  and 
I felt  that  if  I didn't  come  here  the  opportuni- 
ty would  not  present  itself  again." 


Under  Jackson,  the  Terrapins  won  three 
ACC  Championships  in  1965, 1970  and  1971, 
but  have  not  had  a winning  record  since 
1984. 

"They  haven't  done  much  in  the  last  15 
years  or  so,"  says  Bradley  of  the  Terps.  "I 
knew  it  wasn't  going  to  be  easy  because  the 
competition  is  getting  tougher  and  tougher 
every  year.  Some  of  these  schools  are  spend- 
ing an  enormous  amount  of  money  on  their 
baseball  program,  half  a million  dollars 
sometimes.  It's  big-time  sports." 

Bradley  is  a strong  believer  in  the  ACC  and 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  be  competi- 
tive. 

"It's  a good  conference.  A lot  of  the  schools 
are  way  ahead  of  us,  such  as  Georgia  Tech, 
Clemson  and  now  Florida  State.  We're  much 
like  football  and  basketball  here.  Maryland 
has  been  down  in  those  sports,  too.  These 
other  schools  get  a leg  up  on  you,  and  it's 
hard  to  make  up  the  difference.  But  we  were 
able  to  compete  in  Florida,  and  we  built  the 
program  up.  I hope  to  be  able  do  the  same 
thing  here." 

The  future  looks  hopeful.  Bradley  lost  only 
three  players  from  last  year's  squad  and  will 
be  bringing  in  20  newly  recruited  players  for 
the  1992  season.  He  also  has  a "good  nucleus 
of  players"  returning. 

The  1992  schedule  is  more  challenging,  as 
well. 


"Last  year's  schedule  we  played  some  Divi- 
sion 2 and  3 schools,  as  well  as  National 
Association  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics 
(NAIA)  schools,"  says  Bradley.  In  1992  we're 
playing  56  Division  1 games." 

Bradley  looks  back  to  his  first  season  as 
Maryland's  baseball  coach  with  a sense  of 
satisfaction.  Of  course,  he  has  the  desire  to  do 
more  and  do  it  better.  That's  his  way. 

"I  feel  like  we  opened  some  eyes  around 
the  state  and  around  the  conference,"  says 
Bradley.  "I  feel  like  people  are  saying,  'Mary- 
land, they're  not  back  yet,  but  they're  work- 
ing at  it,  and  in  a few  years  they're  going  to 
be  tough.'" 

Or  as  the  ancient  Roman  playwright  Ter- 
ence put  it:  Nil  turn  difficile  est  cjiiiu  cjiiaerendo 
investigari  possiet.  (Translation:  Nothing  is 
so  difficult  but  that  it  may  he  found  out  by 
seeking.)  E3H 
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Mark  Duffner  Becomes 
Head  Football  Coach 


Mark  Duffner,  former  head  coach  at 
Holy  Cross  University,  was 
named  the  Terrapins'  head  foot- 
ball coach  on  Dec.  31.  Duffner,  who  brings  to 
College  Park  the  best  won-lost  record  of  any 
active  football  coach  in  the  country,  signed  a 
five-year  contract. 

He  replaces  Joe  Krivak,  who  resigned  on 
Dec.  6 after  compiling  a five-year  record  of 
20-34-2. 


In  announcing  the  signing  of  Duffner,  Ath- 
letic Director  Andy  Geiger  said,  "Mark  inher- 
ited a most  difficult  situation  [at  Holy  Cross], 
had  a 60-5-1  record  in  six  years  and  was  a 
rather  phenomenal  success— the  best  record 
in  the  country  over  that  time...  We've  got  a 
guy  who  has  built  a base  and  a reputation— 
the  accolades  that  have  poured  in  about  him 
have  been  universally  strong." 

Duffner,  38,  a native  of  Annandale,  Va., 
said  he  had  been  interested  in  the  Maryland 
job  "since  the  day  I got  into  coaching." 
Duffner  is  a graduate  of  William  and  Mary, 
where  he  played  defensive  tackle  and  served 
as  president  of  The  Majors,  a group  of  physi- 
cial  education  majors  dedicated  to  communi- 
ty service. 

Duffner  pledged  to  bring  excitement  to 
Terrapin  football.  "1  do  believe  in  enthusaism 
and  emotion,"  he  said.  "Football  isn't  a game 
where  you  sit  around  on  your  hands— if  you 
want  to  do  that,  then  go  out  to  the  movies  or 
to  the  opera...  In  football,  you  work  all  year 
for  1 1 opportunities,  and  we  want  to  go  for 
excitement." 

At  Holy  Cross,  Duffner  had  to  overcome 
the  trauma  of  taking  over  for  Rick  Carter, 
who  committed  suicide. 

Duffner  won  his  last  20  games  at  the  Divi- 
sion 1-AA  school,  and  established  a reputa- 
tion for  academic  integrity.  Going  into  last 
season,  91  of  his  95  seniors  at  Holy  Cross  had 
graduated. 
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Coach  Mark 
Duffner  brings  his 
6-year  winning 
record  and  repu- 
tation for  aca- 
demic integrity 
at  Holy  Cross  to 
Terrapin  footbali 
this  year. 
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A Stellar  Group  Enters  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame 


Seven  men  joined  77  other  star  ath- 
letes in  the  University  of  Maryland 
Athletic  Hall  of  Fame  in  December 
for  contributions  they  made  both  on  and  off 
the  university's  playing  fields. 

Stan  Jones,  a football  All-American  from  the 
Class  of  1953,  is  now  the  assistant  coach  of  the 
New  England  Patriots,  and  after  playing  pro 
football  for  13  seasons,  was  the  first  Terp 
elected  to  the  Professional  Football  Hall  of 
Fame.  While  at  Maryland,  Jones  was  on  two 
undefeated  teams  and  a member  of  the  '53 
national  championship  team. 

Robert  Smith,  a member  of  the  Class  of  1941 
who  lettered  in  football  and  baseball,  earned 
honorable  mention  All-American  honors  as  a 
center.  Smith  was  named  to  the  All-Southern 
Conference  and  All-State  teams  and  coached 
the  '41  freshmen. 

Alan  Lowe,  a lacrosse  player  from  the  Class 
of  1967,  was  an  All-American  on  the  '67 
national  championship  team  and  played  in 


the  '67  North/South  All- 
Star  game.  Lowe  was 
elected  to  the  National 
Lacrosse  Hall  of  Fame  in 
1990. 

Richard  Moran  from  the  Class  of  1960  also 
lettered  in  lacrosse.  He  was  on  the  '59  nation- 
al championship  team  and  has  been  the  head 
coach  at  Cornell  since  1969,  being  named 
"Coach  of  the  Year"  three  times.  Moran  was 
elected  into  the  National  Lacrosse  Hall  of 
Fame  in  1983. 

John  Flynn,  a member  of  the  Class  of  1946, 
lettered  in  basketball  and  baseball  and  cap- 
tained both  teams.  He  was  the  leading  bas- 
ketball scorer  for  three  years,  a Terp  record, 
and  was  named  honorable  mention  All- 
American. 

Edward  Rieder,  from  the  Class  of  1949,  let- 
tered in  boxing  and  soccer.  He  was  the  two- 
time  Southern  Conference  champ  in  boxing 
and  an  All-American  in  soccer.  Rieder  played 
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John  Flynn 


in  the  National  Soccer 

League  for  20  years  and  was 

elected  to  the  D.C.  Soccer  Hall  of  Fame. 

Gene  Shue,  a basketball  player  from  the 
Class  of  1954,  was  the  No.  1 pro  draft  choice, 
playing  10  seasons  with  the  New  York  Knicks 
and  the  Detroit  Pistons  before  going  on  to 
coach  in  the  NBA.  Shue  was  elected  to  the 
State  of  Maryland's  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame  and 
is  currently  the  general  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  76ers. 

The  Hall  of  Fame  was  founded  by  the  M 
Club  and  the  Maryland  athletic  department  in 
1982  to  honor  former  letter-winning  athletes 
and  athletic  department  staff  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  high  ideals  of  intercollegiate 
athletics. 


A 

fter  holding  number-one  ranking  for  four  weeks, 
the  women's  basketball  team  finished  a strong  eighth  nationally, 
falling  to  Western  Kentucky  in  the  Mideast  Regional  championship. 


Veteran  Sports  Information 
Directors  Are  Honored 


Two  longtime  College  Park  sports  information  offi- 
cers-Joe  F.  Blair  and  Jack  Zane-were  honored  last  fall 
with  the  dedication  of  the  Blair/Zane  Media  Working 
Area  of  the  newly  renovated 
Byrd  stadium. 

Located  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  new  press  box/wel- 
come center,  the  area  con- 
tains seating  for  150  mem- 
bers of  the  media. 

Between  them,  Blair  and 
Zane  have  logged  42  years 
with  the  Department  of  Inter- 
collegiate Athletics.  Blair, 
the  department’s  assistant  sports  information  director, 
worked  at  College  Park  from  1950  through  1962  and 
returned  to  the  campus  in  1983.  Zane,  who  for  many 
years  was  the  sports  information  director  and  is  current- 
ly ticket  office  manager,  joined  the  university  in  1969. 
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Colonnade  Society  Names  Governing  Board 


Twenty-five  friends  and  alumni  of  the 
University  of  Marvland  at  College 
Park  have  been  named  to  leadership 
positions  on  the  governing  board  of  the 
Colonnade  Society.  The  premier  giving  soci- 
ety of  the  university,  Colonnade  members  are 
recognized  for  annual  gifts  of  $1,000  or  more. 
Nearly  500  people  have  joined  the  society 
since  it  was  established  in  early  1991. 

The  25  new  board  members  will  take  an 
active  role  in  guiding  Colonnade  and  build- 
ing new  membership.  The  board's  officers 
include:  Chair  Evelyn  Pasteur  Valentine, 
M.S.  '67,  Ph.D.  '86,  president.  The  Pasteur 
Center  for  Strategic  Management,  Baltimore; 
Vice  Chair  Robert  A.  Bedingfield,  '70,  part- 
ner and  director  of  audit,  Ernst  & Young, 
Washington,  D.C.;  and  Secretary/Treasurer 
Thomas  J.  Healy,  '79,  partner,  Andersen 
Consulting,  Washington,  D.C. 


Board  members  include:  William  N. 
Apollony,  '69,  MBA  '76,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent, First  National  Bank  of  Maryland,  Balti- 
more; Marilyn  R.  Berman,  '74,  CSC  '79,  asso- 
ciate dean.  College  of  Engineering, 

University  of  Maryland;  Peter  Bjerke,  '76, 
agency  manager.  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance, Rockville,  Md.;  John  M.  Boyle,  '76,  vice 
president,  Ferris,  Baker  Watts,  Inc.,  Balti- 
more; Susan  L.  Boyle,  '77,  principal, 
Columbia  Collective  Design,  Columbia,  Md.; 
Joel  A.  Carrington,  Ph.D.  '70,  Baltimore; 
Ralph  W.  Crosby,  '56,  president,  Crosby 
Communications,  Inc.,  Annapolis,  Md.;  Rus- 
sell A.  Davis,  '84,  registered  representative. 
Prudential  Insurance  Company,  handover, 
Md.;  and  Thomas  N.  Eichbaum,  '74,  princi- 
pal, Keyes,  Condon,  Florence,  Eichbaum, 
Escoff  & King  Architects,  Washington,  D.C. 

Also  named  to  the  board  are:  Leonard  J. 
Elmore,  '78,  partner.  Temple,  Pearson, 
Elmore,  & Grady,  P.C.,  Washington,  D.C.; 

Gail  Segal  Elmore,  '75, 
managing  director.  Conti- 
nental Bank,  New  York; 
Gerard  E.  Evans,  '77,  M.A. 
'82,  partner,  Rifkin,  Evans,  Sil- 
ver & Rosner,  Baltimore, 

Md.;  Frances  Hughes  Glen- 
dening,  '74,  M.A.  '77,  exec- 
utive assistant  to  the  com- 
missioner, Federal  Election 
Commission,  Washington, 
D.C.;  Lorraine  Dillard  Gray, 
'70,  University  Park,  Md.; 
John  M.  Haas,  '62,  president, 
Haas  Tailoring  Company,  Balti- 
more; Jeffrey  M.  Menick,  '68,  vice 
president,  Merrill  Lynch  Consumer  Mar- 
kets, Washington,  D.C.;  Andrew  0.  "Sonny" 
Mothershead,  president.  Sonny's  Building  & 
Supply,  Inc.,  College  Park,  Md.;  Jay  H.  Nuss- 
baum,  '66,  Great  Falls,  Va.;  Judy  D.  Olian, 
special  assistant  to  the  president.  University 
of  Maryland;  Kenneth  D.  Roy,  '77,  district 
manager.  Xerox  Corp.,  Washington,  D.C.; 
Mary  Katherine  Scheeler,  partner,  Scheeler 


& Scheeler,  Attorneys,  Towson,  Md.;  and 
Karin  Turner,  McLean,  Va. 

At  the  board's  inaugural  meeting  on  Jan. 
15,  College  Park  President  William  E.  Kirwan 
announced  the  establishment  of  the  Colon- 
nade Society's  Scholarship  Program.  A 
fundraising  priority  for  the  coming  year. 
Colonnade  has  established  two,  full  four-year 
undergraduate  scholarships  to  be  awarded 
annually.  Besides  funding  the  new  scholar- 
ships, society  members  are  free  to  direct  their 
donations  to  any  College  Park  department  or 
program  they  wish. 


Alumni  Support  Through  Annual 
Fund  Up  38  Percent 

Despite  tough  economic  times,  fund  rais- 
ing efforts  at  Coilege  Park  continue  to  make 
significant  progress. 

Aiumni  support  for  Coiiege  Park  through 
the  Annuai  Fund  is  at  an  aii  time  high,  in 
the  first  five  months  of  fiscai  year  1992,  the 
Annuai  Fund  has  raised  $374,522  from 
8,658  gifts  and  piedges— a 38  percent 
increase  over  the  same  period  in  FY 1991. 
The  Annuai  Fund  finished  FY  1991  with  a 
record  $812,772  in  university  support. 

“We're  very  pieased  with  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  our  aiumni  support  through  the 
Annuai  Fund,”  said  Jan  George,  director  of 
annuai  giving  at  Coiiege  Park.  “Given  the 
economic  downturn,  and  the  severe  budget 
restrictions  piaced  on  us  by  Annapoiis,  it  is 
gratifying  to  see  how  strongly  our  alumni 
believe  in  the  university.” 

The  resources  of  the  Annual  Fund  are  crit- 
ical to  College  Park's  day-to-day  operations. 
These  gifts  provide  the  president  with  much 
needed  management  flexibility,  allowing  him 
to  recruit  and  retain  outstanding  faculty  and 
fund  student  programs  that  would  not  exist 
given  current  state  budgets. 


Ronald  Reagan  to  Attend  Fundraiser  For  Sadat  Chair 


Former  President  Ronald  Reagan,  and 
his  wife  Nancy,  will  be  among  the  100 
guests  attending  a June  fundraiser  in 
Los  Angeles  that  will  benefit  the  endowment 
fund  of  The  Anwar  Sadat  Chair  for  Population, 
Development,  and  Peace.  The  dinner,  hosted 
by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Agrama,  is  expected  to 
raise  $250,000  for  the  endowment.  Frank 
Agrama  is  chairman  and  CEO  of  Harmony 
Gold,  a movie  and  television  production  stu- 
dio in  Los  Angeles,  and  has  provided  leader- 
ship support  for  the  chair. 

The  most  important  initiative  of  the  univer- 
sity's Center  for  International  Development 
and  Conflict  Management,  the  Sadat  Chair 
endowment  is  used  to  support  scholarship  on 


In  the  future,  we  will  be  more  dependent 
on  private  funding  so  we  must  double  our 
efforts  to  raise  funds  from  those  sources." 

■Kathryn  R.  Costello 


College  Park  Reaches  $100  Million  Goal  in  System-Wide 
"Campaign  For  Maryland" 

The  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  will  reach  an  important  milestone  in  June  with  the 
completion  of  its  $100  million  campaign,  a part  of  the  $200  million  system-wide  "Campaign  for 
Maryland."  College  Park  completed  its  campaign  goal  a year  ahead  of  schedule. 

"Since  this  is  the  first  comprehensive  campaign  we  have  undertaken  at  College  Park,  we  are 
very  pleased  to  reach  our  monetary  goal— it's  a terrific  vote  of  confidence  from  our  alumni  and 
friends,"  said  Kathryn  R.  Costello,  vice  president  for  Institutional  Advancement. 

Not  only  did  College  Park  raise  substantial  resources  for  improved  academic  programs 
through  the  "Campaign  for  Maryland,"  the  campus  donor  base  increased  some  23  percent  from 
the  start  of  the  campaign. 

Costello  is  quick  to  point  out,  however,  that  although  the  monetary  goal  of  the  campaign  has 
been  reached,  there  are  still  many  ongoing  university  fundraising  initiatives  left  to  be  completed, 
including  the  $7  million  campaign  for  the  College  of  Business  and  Management,  the  $25  million 
campaign  to  upgrade  university  athletic  facilities  and  efforts  to  increase  resources  for  scholar- 
ships and  endowments. 

"College  Park  has  been  severely  impacted  by  the  recession  and  the  resulting  state  budget  cuts 
from  Annapolis,"  Costello  said.  "In  the  future,  we  will  be  more  dependent  on  private  funding  so 
we  must  double  our  efforts  to  raise  funds  from  those  sources." 


the  peaceful  development  of  the  Middle  East 
and  other  troubled  regions. 

“We  are  honored  and  delighted  to  have 
the  Reagans’  participation,”  said  Tom  Miles, 
staff  director  for  the  Sadat  Chair  in  the  Office 
of  Institutional  Advancement.  “The  Sadat 
Chair  represents  world  scholarship  in  the 
peaceful  development  of  nations.  More  and 
more  leaders  in  both  business  and  govern- 
ment are  coming  to  realize  what  a valuable 
resource  this  program  is.” 

College  Park  President  William  E.  Kirwan 
will  attend  the  Los  Angeles  dinner,  which 
Miles  says  will  bring  together  business  lead- 
ers and  Hollywood  celebrities.  Among  those 
expected  to  attend  are  Frank  Sinatra,  Kirk 

Douglas  and  Elizabeth 
Taylor. 

Along  with  the  Los 
Angeles  dinner,  a sec- 
ond Sadat  benefit  will 
be  held  May  20  in 
Chicago,  organized  by 
John  and  Bonnie 
Swearingen.  John 
Swearingen  is  former 
chair  and  CEO  of  Amoco.  Some  100  guests 
are  scheduled  to  attend  the  Chicago  dinner, 
including  Illinois  Governor  Jim  Edgar,  Chicago 
Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley,  Jr.,  and  Pat  Ryan, 
chairman  and  CEO  of  the  Aon  Insurance  Corp. 
Ryan  is  underwriting  the  cost  of  the  Chicago 
event. 

Recent  gifts  to  the  Sadat  endowment  have 
totaled  $300,000.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Agra- 
ma have  contributed  $200,000  toward  the 
Sadat  Chair.  Another  gift  to  the  Sadat  Chair 
came  from  Dr.  Ray  Irani,  chairman  and  CEO  of 
Occidental  Petroleum.  Irani  contributed 
$50,000.  Communications  magnate  Waiter 
H.  Annenberg  also  contributed  $50,000  to 
the  endowment. 
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Distrust  of  AIDS 
education 
stems  from  a 
legacy  of 
racism,  accord- 
ing to  Stephen 
Thomas,  direc- 
tor of  the  Minor- 
ity Health 
Research  Lab. 


Study  Examines  Blacks’  Reactions  to  AIDS  Education  Programs 


AIDS  education  programs  for  blacks  in 
America  may  be  hampered  by  the  legacy  of 
the  Tuskegee  Syphilis  Study  and  a history  of 
racism,  according  to  a College  Park  paper 
published  recently  in  the  American  journal  of 
Public  Health. 

According  to  Stephen  B.  Thomas,  director 
of  the  university's  Minority  Health  Research 
Laboratory  who  co-authored  the  paper  with 
research  assistant  Sandra  Crouse  Quinn, 
many  black  Americans  mistrust  the  public 
health  system  and  health  education  efforts 
because  of  a history  of  racism  against  them. 

This  mistrust  is  exacerbated  by  knowl- 
edge of  the  Tuskegee  Syphilis  Study  in  which 
399  Alabama  black  men  with  syphilis  were 
used  as  study  subjects  between  1932  and 
1972.  During  what  became  the  longest  non- 
therapeutic  study  of  human  beings  in  medi- 
cal history,  the  men  and  their  disease  were 
studied  but  left  untreated,  even  after  peni- 
cillin became  the  standard  treatment  in  1954. 
As  men  died  during  the  course  of  the  study, 
autopsies  were  performed  to  determine  the 
effects  of  untreated  syphilis. 

"Many  black  people  have  a fear  of  being 
exploited  through  research  by  the  govern- 
ment and  public  health  professionals," 


Thomas  says.  "People  see  the  Tuskegee  case 
as  grounds  for  being  distrustful  of  govern- 
ment AIDS  education  efforts." 

Thomas  says  some  studies  indicate  that  a 
substantial  number  of  black  Americans 
believe  AIDS  is  a man-made  disease  created 
as  a form  of  genocide. 

"The  resulting  distrust  of  AIDS  education 
efforts  is  legitimate  and  reflected  in  the 
Tuskegee  study,"  Quinn  says.  "There  is  a 
precedent  that  suggests  such  things  do,  in 
fact,  happen." 

According  to  Thomas,  mistrust  can  block 
the  efforts  of  AIDS  educators  to  make  com- 
munities aware  of  the  dangers  of  AIDS  and 
the  ways  to  prevent  its  spread.  It  can  also 
cause  people  to  delay  seeking  the  medical 
care  they  may  need. 

"Because  education  is  the  best  defense 
against  the  spread  of  AIDS,  we  must  begin  to 
deal  with  these  fears  and  barriers  if  we  are  to 
convince  people  that  AIDS  education  and 
treatment  efforts  are  a sincere  attempt  to  stop 
the  spread  of  the  disease,"  Thomas  says. 

"As  health  educators  we  need  to  acknowl- 
edge the  legacy  of  the  Tuskegee  study  and 
assure  that  those  men  who  were  used  as  sub- 
jects in  the  study  did  not  die  in  vain." 


University  Wins 
NASA  Grant 


Last  fall,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  awarded 
College  Park  a $5  million,  five-year 
grant  to  estabiish  a NASA  Center  for 
the  Commerciai  Deveiopment  of 
Space  in  Sateiiite  and  Hybrid  Commu- 
nication Networks  (CCDS). 

The  university’s  winning  proposai 
was  submitted  to  NASA  on  behaif  of 
a muiti-university  team  that  inciudes 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  as  weii  as 
severai  Maryland-based  high  tech 
companies. 

The  new  center  will  be  a national 
focal  point  in  efforts  to  commerciaiize 
space-based  communication  tech- 
noiogies.  Research  wiii  focus  on 
deveioping  hybrid  sateiiite/earth 
communication  networks  and  tech- 
nologies. 

Appiications  couid 
inciude  improved 
teieconferencing, 
access  to  computer 
databases,  the  linking 
of  supercomputers, 
sateiiite  ceiiuiar  teiephone 
networks,  personai  communications 
and  other  new  services. 

John  Baras,  professor  of 
engineering  and  Martin  Marietta 
Chair  in  Systems  Engineering,  and 
Anthony  Ephremides,  professor  of 
eiectricai  engineering,  are  co-direc- 
tors of  the  new  campus-based 

A key  partner  in  the 
the  new  Maryiand  information 
noiogies  Center,  a coaiition  of  M^- 
land-based  universities,  federai 
research  iaboratories  and  communk 
cation  industries  dedicated  to  tech- 
nology transfer  and  commercializa- 
tion of  information  technoiogies. 
center  is  supported  by  the  State 
Maryiand. 
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Contracts  and  Grants  Top  $112  Million 
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tutes,  associations,  corporations  and  founda- 
tions provided  an  additional  $10  million. 

Other  sources  of  funds  such  as  local  gov- 
ernments and  other  universities  provided 
$4.8  million. 

The  College  of  Computer,  Mathematical 
and  Physical  Sciences  received  the  largest 
share  of  research  dollars  with  a total  of  $46 
million.  Rounding  out  the  top  five  College 
Park  recipients  were  the  Colleges  of  Engi- 
neering ($19.7  million);  Life  Sciences  ($9.5 
million);  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  ($8.1 
million);  and  Agriculture  ($6.4  million). 


sponsor  of  research  on  campus,  providing 
17.4  percent  of  all  grant  dollars.  For  FY 1991, 
NASA  awarded  a total  of  $19.6  million. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  was  the 
next  largest  federal  research  sponsor,  award- 
ing grants  and  contracts  for  more  than  $15.2 
million  or  13.5  percent  of  College  Park's  total 
awards. 

Department  of  Defense  agencies— Army, 
Air  Force  and  Navy— followed  with  more 
than  $12.2  million,  10.8  percent  of  all  awards. 
Rounding  out  the  top  group  were  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  ($7.2  million)  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  ($5.3  million).  Various 
other  federal  agencies  provided  a combined 
total  of  $30  million. 

State  of  Maryland  departments  such  as 
Agriculture,  Education,  Transportation,  Nat- 
ural Resources  and  Environment  provided 
4.3  percent  of  College  Park's  research  money 
with  $4.9  million. 

Private  contributors  such  as  societies,  insti- 


Research  contracts  and  grants  admin- 
istered by  College  Park  for  the  1991 
fiscal  year  topped  the  $112  million 
mark  for  the  first  time.  This  represents  a 11.7 
percent  increase  over  FY  1990  and  an  amount 
approaching  three  times  the  annual  value  of 
such  grants  a decade  ago,  according  to  Victor 
Medina,  director  of  the  Office  of  Research 
Administration  and  Advancement. 

According  to  a report  released  recently  by 
Medina's  office,  2,432  grants  and  contracts 
were  awarded  last  year  for  a total  of 
$112,851,597. 

The  federal  government  provides  most  of 
the  research  money  to  College  Park,  with 
more  than  35  department  and  agencies 
accounting  for  79.3  percent  of  the  award  total. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  was  the  largest  single  federal 


Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Research  is  Established 


he  university  and  Governor  William  Donald  Schaefer’s  Drug  and  Alcohol  Abuse  Com- 
mission have  established  the  Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Research  (CESAR).  The 
center  \was  officially  opened  last  fall. 

Mandated  by  the  Commission,  the  center  is  designed  to  collect  and  dissemi- 
nate timely  information  on  substance  abuse  by  sponsoring  original  sur- 
veys and  research,  providing  advanced  training  in  substance  abuse 
methods,  and  conducting  research,  evaluation,  and  technical  assis- 
tance to  aid  state  and  local  governments  in  responding  to  the  problem  of  sub- 
abuse. 

Supported  by  grants  from  state  and  federal  agencies,  CESAR  draws  on 

and  other  resources  throughout  the  university.  These  include  the  Afro- 
American  Studies  Program,  the  College  of  Business  and  Management,  the  depart- 
ments of  Family  and  Community  Development,  Health  Education,  Psychology, 

, the  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  and  Criminology,  the  Interdisci- 
plinary Health  Research  Center,  and  the  University  Honors  Program. 

"I  know  of  no  other  state  that  has  made  such  a strong  commitment  to 
establishing  a university-based  research  center  to  inform  public  policy  in 
substance  abuse,"  said  Eric  Wish,  acting  director.  "CESAR  will  provide  poli- 
cy makers  with  the  information  and  expertise  needed  to  ensure  that  sub- 
stance abuse  policy  and  programs  are  timely  and  effective." 
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The  Stuff  That  Collier’s  Books 
And  Poems  Are  Made  Of 


Beach  towns,  childhood  memories,  deep 
sea  dives.  These  are  the  things  that 
Michael  Collier's  poems  and  books  are 
made  of.  Collier,  director  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment's graduate  Creative  Writing  program,  had  his 
most  recent  material-making  experience  in  Septem- 
ber, when  he  joined  a group  of  about  15  scientists 
on  a deep  sea  dive  to  the  Juan  de  Fuca  Ridge,  250 
miles  off  the  coast  of  Washington  state. 

"Being  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  really  like  being 
on  another  planet,"  says  Collier.  "The  landscape  is 
so  far  outside  human  experience  that  we  have  no 
language  for  it.  As  a result,  it  feels  devoid  of  human 
emotion,  almost  beyond  understanding.  But  at  the 
same  time,  it  feels  absolutely  fresh,  untouched  and 
just  discovered." 

Collier  was  invited  on  the  adventure  by  John 
Delaney,  a geologist  at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton who  has  been  studying  the  Juan  de  Fuca  Ridge 
area  since  he  discovered  hydrothermal  vents  there 
in  1984. 

Collier's  home  for  the  dive  was  Alvin,  a 28-foot 
submarine  owned  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Research. 
Although  Alvin's  seven-foot  titanium  sphere  holds 
only  three  people  and  allows  only  a six-inch  port 
for  each  person  to  view  the  sights  from.  Collier  says 
he  could  actually  see  quite  a bit  during  his  seven- 
hour  dive  thanks  to  lights  and  video  monitors. 

"1  was  completely  absorbed,"  says  Collier.  "1 
didn't  want  to  go  back  up,  except  to  talk  about  it." 


Michael  Collier  Is 
the  author  of  two 
books  of  poems,  The 
Clasp  and  Other 
Poems,  and  The 
Folded  Heart,  and  Is 
currently  working  on 
a third  book  of 
poems  titled  The 
Neighbor.  He  Is  also 
editing  an  anthology 
of  poets  published  In 
the  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity Press  Poetry 
Series  and  writing 
The  Dream  of  Water, 
a non-fiction  book 
based  on  his  deep 
sea  diving  experi- 
ence. 


Exploring  19th  Century  Music 

Le  Repertoire  International  de  la  Presse  Musicale  (RIPM),  one  of  four  ambitious  projects  currently  underway  at  the 
university’s  Center  for  Studies  in  19th  Century  Music,  recently  received  a $160,000  grant  from  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities.  RIPM  is  in  the  fifth  year  of  its  initial  10-year  plan  to  analyze,  access, 
retrieve  and  catalogue  previously  unexplored  information  in  65  19th  century  music  journals.  To 
date,  42  of  RIPM’s  planned  100  volumes  have  been  published,  and  five  will  go  to  press  in  April. 

According  to  H.  Robert  Cohen,  who  founded  the  Center  in  1981  and  now  directs  its  activities  and 
serves  as  professor  of  musicology,  the  information  revealed  through  RIPM  offers  new  perspectives 
on  musical  repertory  and  life  in  the  19th  century  and  provides  important  statistical  information  upon 
which  new  studies  can  be  based. 

RIPM  is  one  of  only  four  major  international  undertakings  assigned  repertory  status  by  the  Interna- 
tional Musicological  Society  and  the  International  Association  of  Music  Libraries,  Archives  and  Documentation  Cen- 
ters. In  addition  to  these  two  organizations,  RIPM  functions  under  the  auspices  of  UNESCO’s  International  Council 
for  Philosophy  and  Humanistic  Studies.  It  is  published  by  UMI  Research  Collections  International. 


The  Royal  Ital- 
ian Opera 
House,  Covent 
Garden,  from 
The  Illustrated 
London  News, 
April  10, 1874 
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Mary  K.  Skeen  "Sea-Born" 


Mary  K.  Skeen  "I'll  Take  Care  of  You  Now" 


State  Artists  Featured 
At  The  Art  Gallery 

Six  Maryland  artists  are  showcasing 
their  talents  March  25-April  24  during 
The  Art  Gallery’s  Maryland  State  Artists 
Series.  The  staff  of  The  Art  Gallery 
scoured  Maryland  art  archives,  contact- 
ed 140  artists,  and  reviewed  submis- 
sions from  more  than  .50  artists  before 
choosing  these  outstanding  artists.  Fea- 
tured are  photographers  Keith  Tishken 
and  Mary  Skeen,  mixed-media  artist 
Mary  Opasik,  and  installation  artists  Lisa 
Austin,  Randi  Reiss-McCormack  and  Mer- 
cedes Teixido. 

The  artists  are  emphasizing  contempo- 
rary work,  with  Austin,  Reiss-McCormack 
and  Teixido  unveiling  site-specific  works. 
Approximately  48  works  are  exhibited. 

This  is  the  second  exhibition  in  the 
Maryland  State  Artists  Series,  which  was 
organized  to  highlight  Maryland’s  cre- 
ative environment  while  applauding  the 
achievements  of  local  artists. 


r 


Hornbake  Houses  First  Maryland  Map 

A unique  and  extremely  rare  copy  of  the  first  detailed  map  of  the 
state  of  Maryland,  compiled  in  1794  by  Dennis  Griffith,  can  today 
be  found  in  the  Maryland  Room  of  the  university's  Hornbake 
Library. 

What  makes  the  black  and  white,  25"x  50"  map  so  special  is  its  tremendous 
detail,  according  to  Peter  Curtis,  curator  of  Marylandia.  In  addition  to  each  Mary- 
land county  and  Baltimore  city,  the  map  includes  180  mills,  92  taverns,  11  iron  forges, 
nine  iron  furnaces,  a number  of  houses  of  worship,  and  roads  that  were  in  existence  at 
the  time. 

The  significance  of  this  unusual  map  for  today's  researcher,  Curtis  says,  is  that  by 
detailing  all  of  the  roads,  it  provides  an  insight  into  the  transportation  system  then  and 
how  goods  came  to  market.  Ironically,  Griffith's  map,  which  should  have  appealed  to 
merchants  and  travelers  at  the  time,  sold  poorly  after  its  publication. 

Lack  of  interest  in  the  map  stemmed  from  its  being  "too  large  to  interest  people 
who  were  not  yet  accustomed  to  hanging  maps  on  walls,"  according  to  Edward  C. 
Papenfuse  and  Joseph  M.  Coale,  authors  of  The  Hammond-Hamwd  House  Atlas  of  His- 
torical Maps  of  Maryland. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 
AT  COLLEGE  PARK 


This  section  of  College  Park  features  an  arti- 
cle on  the  Associate  Executive  Director, 

Joan  Patterson,  and  the  travel  program  she 
administers.  Now  in  her  20th  year  of  coordi- 
nating the  program,  she  has  generated  much 
goodwill  for  the  university,  nurtured  many 
new  friendships,  and  inspired  participants  to 
reminisce  about  fond  memories  of  their  days  on  campus. 

As  you  read,  we  hope  you’ll  keep  in  mind  the  many  other 
Alumni  Association  programs  and  services  that  can  help  you 
keep  in  touch  with  your  alma  mater.  Club  events  allow  you  to 
meet  alumni  who  live  in  your  geographic  area,  academic  chap- 
ter programs  keep  you  apprised  of  developments  in  your  col- 
lege or  area  of  study;  reunions  help  reacquaint  you  with  friends 
and  former  classmates;  and  of  course,  publications  such  as 
this  and  Alumni  upDates,  the  quarterly  newsletter,  provide 
timely  information  about  what  is  happening 
on  campus. 

We  invite  you  to  become  active  in  any  or 
all  of  these  programs.  Your  Alumni  Associ- 
ation staff  will  continue  to  work  hard  to 
provide  meaningful,  educational  and  enjoy- 
able activities.  And  whether  it’s  on  a trav- 
el program,  at  a club  event  or  at  Homecom- 
ing, we’ll  look  forward  to  seeing  you. 
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Loren  R.  Taylor 
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Thirty  years  ago,  when  most  College  Park 
students  were  listening  to  folk  music,  three 
undergrads  were  composing  and  performing 
it.  Inspired  by  the  Kingston  Trio,  Phi  Delta 
Theta  members  Kenn  Roberts  and  Buddy 
Renfro  formed  a similar  band  with  fellow 
UMCP  students  Ed  Winsor  and  Mike  Ritter, 
naming  themselves  the  Hard  Travelers. 

The  band  soon  graduated  from  parties  to 
D.C.  nightclubs  like  the  Cellar  Door,  opening 
for  the  Journeymen  (later  called  the  Mamas 
and  the  Papas),  and  John  Denver's  early 
group,  the  Chad  Mitchell  Trio. 

After  releasing  a single,  the  Hard  Travel- 
ers decided  to  put  their  degrees  to  use  and 
disbanded.  Roberts  went  into  commercial 


real  estate.  Winsor  became  a financial  ana- 
lyst for  Prince  George's  County.  Renfro  and 
Ritter  worked  in  documentary  filmmaking. 

In  1985,  Roberts  proposed  a public 
reunion  at  the  King  of  France  Tavern  in 
Annapolis.  One  performance  stretched  into 
four,  and  the  group  was  officially  reinstated. 

Today  the  band  has  gained  a new  face,  a 
huge  following  and  a new  message.  Solo 
artist  Mack  Bailey  replaced  Ed  Winsor,  who 
kept  his  job  with  the  county  while  the  other 
three  remained  with  the  group. 

In  addition  to  their  work  at  clubs  and  at 
festivals,  most  of  the  band's  energies  go  into 
raising  funds  for  cystic  fibrosis-since  1988, 
over  $250,000.  Their  annual  benefit  concerts. 


entitled  "Hard  Travelers . . . and  Friends," 
have  grown  to  fill  Merriweather  Post  Pavilion 
and  to  include  Emmylou  Harris  and  other 
country  greats. 

A more  recent  beneficiary  of  the  group  is 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Renfro  wrote  the  song 
"Chesapeake,"  which  received  a standing  ova- 
tion at  its  premiere  for  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Foundation  in  1988. 

A 1991  concert  with  Barbara  Mandrell  at 
Merriweather  Post  raised  about  $100,000  for 
cystic  fibrosis. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  Travelers  have 
been  especially  busy;  They've  toured  from 
Texas  to  Taiwan  and  produced  three  cassettes, 
recording  their  most  recent  one  in  Nashville. 
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For  College  Park 

Alumni,  the  World 

Keeps  Getting  Smaller 

Joan  Patterson  Marks  20  Years 
'With  Travel  Program 

By  Steve  M.  Barkin 


T 

■ oan  Patterson's  relation- 
I ship  with  College  Park 

I dates  to  the  1940s-and  in 

H the  last  20  years  has  taken 
I her  from  Gibraltar  to 
I Glacier  Bay,  from  the 
M Caribbean  to  Copenhagen. 

In  1972,  she  became  Col- 
lege Park's  assistant  direc- 
tor of  alumni  affairs  and  began  a two-decade 
affiliation  with  alumni  travel.  Patterson  now 
serves  as  director  of  alumni  travel  (a  position 
she's  held  since  1985)  and  as  associate  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

Her  father  was  a professor  at  the  universi- 
ty, and  she  recalls  going  to  Terrapin  football 
games  for  more  than  40  years.  "My  memories 
of  growing  up  here  are  very  fond,  and  our 
roots  go  very  deep,"  she  says.  "I  can  remem- 
ber Curly  Byrd  showing  me  the  model  of 
Byrd  Stadium  and  pointing  out  where  we 
would  sit  when  it  was  built." 

Her  husband's  grandfather  was  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Regents.  J.M.  Patterson  Hall  is 
named  after  him. 

A 1966  graduate  of  what  is  now  the  College 
of  Human  Ecology,  Joan  has  made  literally 
thousands  of  friends  in  the  20  years  that  she's 
hosted  and  planned  trips  for  alumni  travelers. 

"What  pleases  me  the  most,"  she  says,  "is 
the  number  of  repeat  passengers  we  have. 
Some  of  them  have  taken  as  many  as  16  trips 
over  the  course  of  a number  of  years."  The 
statistics  are  impressive:  123  trips  in  the  last 
20  years,  5,373  travelers  in  all,  more  than 
1,600  repeat  passengers. 

Ruth  and  Norman  Weller  of  Woodbine, 

Md.,  have  taken  many  trips,  including  tours 
to  the  South  Pacific,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Russia  several  times.  Ruth  Weller  says  the 
trips  are  "very  well  planned.  It's  a very  con- 
genial group  of  people,  and  you're  not 
rushed  from  pillar  to  post." 

Bob  and  Mary  Charlotte  Chaney  of 
Hyattsville,  both  '40,  are  also  veterans  of 
about  a dozen  trips.  Bob  Chaney  says  it's 
hard  to  pick  a favorite,  but  he  cites  boat  trips 
down  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  as  especially 
memorable.  "Then  I have  to  mention  Alas- 
ka," he  says.  "And  of  course  there  was 
Greece ...." 

College  Park  alumni  travel  has  several  dis- 
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tinctive  characteristics.  Former  alumni  direc- 
tor ].  Logan  Schutz,  '38,  M.S.  '40,  took  a bud- 
ding travel  program  and  gave  it  direction  in 
the  1960s.  From  the  outset,  he  emphasized 
quality  and  camaraderie.  "If  you  just  went  to 
the  first-class  hotels,"  he  says,  "you  heard 
lots  of  complaints."  Schutz  adds  that  "we 
tried  to  have  at  least  one  or  two  trips  that 
would  be  less  expensive,  and  we  would  pro- 
mote them  as  such." 

Joan  Patterson's  first  trip  in  1972  was  to 
Majorca,  and  was  priced  at  $339  per  person 
complete  with  meals,  airfare  and  deluxe 
hotel. 

Some  things  have  changed. 

With  respect  to  price,  Schutz  calls  the  1970s 
"the  golden  age  of  alumni  travel."  As  many 
as  250  people  might  be  on  a single 
charter  flight.  A week  in  Hawaii 
cost  slightly  more  than  $300.  And, 

Schutz  says,  "our  program  was 
one  of  the  few  opportunities  to  do 
group  travel  at  a reasonable  cost." 

Today,  Maryland  alumni  trips 
still  have  a distinctive  character, 
part  of  which  is  educational.  "You 
have  a certain  base  of  people  trav- 
eling with  us  who  have  focused  on 
learning  as  a lifetime  experience," 

Patterson  says.  "1  sometimes  think  of  our 
program  as  a microcosm  of  life  here  at  the 
university.  We  often  have  professors  on 
board,  and  suggested  reading  lists  in  case 
people  want  to  do  some  in-depth  study  of  the 
countries  that  they're  going  to." 

The  trips  feature  a rewarding  social  life  as 
well,  she  says.  "As  in  college,  you  make  close 
friends  and  have  the  experience  of  sharing 
something  new  and  wonderful." 

Every  year  brings  new  twists  in  the  travel 
program.  For  199^  there's  a trip  to  the  Gala- 
pagos Islands,  geared  to  those  with  a some- 
what more  scientific  interest  in  exotic  natural 
species;  for  travelers  drawn  to  fitness,  health 
and  the  out-of-doors,  there's  a Swiss  Alpine 
Walking  Tour  featuring,  of  course,  breathtak- 
ing scenery  and,  for  those  who  want  it,  more 
strenuous  exercise.  "If  people  just  want  to 
stroll,"  Patterson  points  out,  "they  can  do 
that,  too." 

The  average  number  of  travelers  in  a 
j group  is  20  or  25,  far  from  the  mass  outings 


of  20  years  ago.  Trips  are  open  to  dues-pay- 
ing  members  of  the  Alumni  Association,  but 
they're  also  open  to  friends  of  the  university 
and  relatives  of  alumni  who  want  to  travel 
with  them.  The  traveling  non-graduates  are 
asked  to  join  the  alumni  association  as  associ- 
ate members.  The  price  of  trips  ranges  from 
under  $1,000  to  about  $5,000  per  person, 
which  is  the  cost  of  this  year's  trip  to  Antarc- 
tica. 

Patterson  says  weekend  trips  to  England 
and  the  Grand  Canyon  were  added  as  the 
program  adjusted  to  the  varied  needs  of  trav- 
elers. 

She  tries  to  take  one  trip  a year  herself, 
because  she  finds  seeing  new  sights 
"thrilling"  and  because  "you  can't  run  a trav- 
el program  if  you've  never 
traveled--you  can't  understand 
what  all  the  demands  are." 

Patterson  says  she  has  almost 
as  much  fun  reviewing  trips 
proposed  by  the  travel  compa- 
nies each  year  as  she  does  actu- 
ally making  the  trips.  Once  en 
route,  she's  learned  the  virtues 
of  patience  and  flexibility. 
"When  you  travel,  you're  real- 
ly at  the  mercy  of  a lot  of  other 
people-motor  coaches,  the  airlines,  boat 
schedules." 

But  those  are  minor  considerations  when 
she  thinks  of  the  memorable  times  she's  had 
in  the  company  of  College  Park  alumni. 

There  was  the  time  in  Alaska  when  it  was 
so  warm  that  travelers  could  appreciate  the 
massive  structures  of  ice  in  Glacier  Bay  while 
sitting  on  the  stern  of  the  boat  in  Bermuda 
shorts. 

There  was  the  time  cruising  the  Caribbean 
in  a 100-passenger  luxury  yacht,  enjoying 
fresh-baked  chocolate  cookies  at  4 o'clock 
each  afternoon. 

There  was  the  time  sailing  into  London, 
going  under  the  Tower  Bridge  as  fireboats 
splashed  a welcome  and  onlookers  warmly 
greeted  the  party. 

Most  of  all,  there  were-and  are-lasting 
friendships  formed  and  sustained  all  over  the 
world. 


1992  Alumni  Tour  Program 

New  England  Weekend: 

June  6 - June  9 
$649  from  BWI. 

Travel  Agency: 

Matterhorn  Travel 
Service. 

National  Parks: 

July  6 - July  20 
Approximately  $2495  from  BWI. 

Travel  Agency:  Vantage  Travel  Service. 

Swiss  Alpine  Walking  Tour: 

July  16- July  26 
$3020  from  BWI. 

Travel  Agency:  European  Walking  Tour. 

Canadian  Rockies: 

Aug.  8 - Aug.  17 
$2895  plus  air. 

Travel  Agency:  Alumni  Holidays. 

Russia: 

Aug.  21  - Sept.  3; 

from  $3995  (Dulles)  or  from  $3895  (JFK). 
Travel  Agency:  Alumni  Holidays. 

Grand  European  Cruise: 

Sept.  5 -Sept.  21; 
from  $3395  (JFK). 

Travel  Agency:  Thomas  P.  Gohagan. 

Munich  Oktoberfest:  The  Alps, 

The  Rhine,  The  Romance  of  Venice; 

September  17-24;  approximately  $1,795; 
Travel  Agency:  Matterhorn 
Travel  Service 

China,  Including  Yangtze  River  Cruise 
and  Hong  Kong; 

Oct.  3 -Oct.  21; 

$4995  from  San  Francisco. 

Travel  Agency:  Alumni  Holidays. 

For  more  information,  or  to  receive 
detailed  brochures,  call  Joan  Patterson, 
Office  of  Alumni  Travel,  (301)  405-4676 
or  1-800-336-8627. 
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ore  than  50  years  ago  in  Baltimore,  when  one 
of  the  eight  Alperstein  brothers  "got  into 
trouble"  and  faced  a possible  fight  and  physi- 
cal harm,  the  boys  used  a secret  whistle,  shrill 
enough  to  be  heard  blocks  away,  and  the  rest 
of  the  family  would  come  running. 

Ben  and  Hotsy  Alperstein  later  used  their 
fighting  skills  as  boxers  for  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park.  After  graduation, 
all  eight  brothers  remained  close  to  one 
another  as  they  continued  the  family 
business.  The  family  continues  to  have 
close  ties  to  UMCP. 

When  Ben  and  Hotsy  attended  the  uni- 
versity in  the  late  1930s  and  early  1940s, 
boxing  was  a marquee  sport  much  as  football 
or  basketball  are  today.  When  Ben,  the  older 
of  the  two,  approached  college  age,  he  was 
offered  a boxing  scholarship  to  College  Park. 

Three  years  later,  Ben  told  his  coach  his 
brother  Hotsy  was  as  good  a fighter  as  he, 
and  on  his  recommendation  the  university 


offered  Hotsy  a scholarship  for  boxing,  too, 
although  Hotsy  had  never  been  in  a ring  or 
worn  a pair  of  boxing  gloves. 

"I'm  not  sure  if  what  Ben  said  was  all  that 
true,"  Hotsy  says.  "But  apparently  I held  my 
own." 


1940  VARSITY  BOXING  TEAM 
Hotsy  Alperstein,  front  row  fifth  from  left; 
Ben  Alperstein,  back  row,  far  right. 
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The  Alperstein  brotheis. 
In  front,  from  left  are 
Sam,  Reuben  and  Albert. 
Standing,  from  left,  are 
I Hotsy,  Ben,  Nathan  and 
Marty. 


The  brothers  today  run  Alperstein's  Depart- 
ment Store,  a furniture  and  office  supplier  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Alperstein  Brothers 
Inc.,  an  office  supply  and  recreation  equip- 
ment business  in  Silver  Spring,  Md.  In  fact, 
Hotsy  says  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  compa- 
ny's Maryland  location  is  its  proximity  to  the 
university. 

Their  company  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
area,  having  been  in  business  for  more  than 
87  consecutive  years  under  the  same  family 
name  and  ownership. 

,1  The  brothers,  from  youngest  to  eldest,  sit  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  their  corporations. 
ji  Sam,  Rube,  Al,  Morris,  Nathan,  Hotsy  and 
I Ben's  companies  have  maintained  their  status 
I as  a family  business  since  the  early  part  of  the 
I century.  Betty,  the  one  sister  in  the  bunch, 
f has  consistently  been  supportive  of  the  broth- 
ers' endeavors,  Hotsy  says.  An  eighth  broth- 
; er,  Harry,  died  in  1910. 

"As  first-generation  Americans,  we  became 
successful  through  hard  work,"  Hotsy  says. 
"We  grew  up  living  and  working  together, 

I working  as  a family." 

He  adds  that  much  of  the  brothers'  success 
can  be  attributed  to  their  respect  for  one 
another. 

^ Hotsy  recalls  his  boxing  days  as  some  of  his 
finest  at  the  university.  He  says  he  especially 
looked  forward  to  matches  against  archrival 
I Catholic  University  in  Washington,  D.C. 

I "Our  coach  would  psych  us  up  so  much... 

When  we  went  in,  we  went  in  to  win,  but 
I knocking  guys  out  wasn't  my  style,"  Alper- 
stein remembers  with  a smile.  "But  for  my 
final  fight,  my  coach  wanted  me  to  knock  out 
my  opponent.  1 didn't  really  plan  to,  but  1 
knocked  him  out  in  33  seconds  of  the  first 
round." 

i Hotsy  is  a World  War  11  veteran  who  sur- 
vived plane  crashes  in  Palestine,  France  and 
Belgium.  He  says  his  key  to  survival  then 
was  what  it  had  been  in  boxing-"keeping 
' [his]  cool." 

He  fondly  recalls  boxing's  popularity  dur- 


ing his  college  days.  After  the  basketball 
game  was  over  at  a filled  Ritchie  Coliseum, 
he  says,  the  place  would  clear  and  a boxing 
ring  would  be  set  up  in  the  center  of  the  floor. 

Hotsy  says  the  family  has  tried  to  count  the 
number  of  members  who  have  attended  the 
university  over  the  last  60  years,  but  they've 
lost  track,  knowing  the  number  is  well  over 
30.  Many  of  the  relatives  who  attended  the 


university  have  different  last  names  through 
marriage,  but  as  Hotsy  says,  they  are  "still 
family." 

When  asked  how  the  university  compares 
with  other  institutions  of  higher  education, 
Hotsy  loyally  counters,  "Is  there  any  other 
school?" 

Hotsy's  brother  Ben's  reputation  preceded 
him  when  Hotsy  joined  his  older  brother  at 
college  during  Ben's  senior  year.  Ben  won 
two  NCAA  boxing  championships  in  a row. 

The  brothers  compiled  an  impressive  list  of 
honors:  Hotsy  and  Ben  have  been  inducted 
into  the  University  of  Maryland  Athletic  Hall 
of  Fame,  as  well  as  the  State  of  Maryland, 
Virginia  and  District  of  Columbia  Boxing 
Halls  of  Fame. 

Hotsy  captained  the  boxing  team  for  three 
consecutive  years.  He  was  admitted  to  ODK, 


the  honorary  leadership  society,  and  to  the 
honorary  military  society  Scabbard  and 
Blade.  He  served  as  president  of  his  fraternity 
and  later  as  president  of  the  M Club,  Ter- 
rapin Club  and  Montgomery  County  Alumni 
Association. 

Both  Hotsy  and  Ben  were  fraternity  broth- 
ers in  the  College  Park  chapter  of  Tau  Epsilon 
Phi.  Ben,  who  graduated  with  a degree  in 

education,  says,  "I  wasn't  the 
greatest  student,  but  my  fra- 
ternity brothers  used  to  lock 
me  in  my  room  to  make  sure  1 
studied." 

Hotsy  says  his  scholarship  to 
the  university  enabled  him  to 
get  an  education  that  he  other- 
wise may  not  have  been  able 
to  afford,  and  he  says  that 
education  has  been  invaluable 
to  him  to  this  day. 

"1  would  encourage  students 
to  concentrate  on  their  studies. 
Finish  and  get  your  degree," 
Hotsy  says.  "I've  seen  the 
emphasis  of  the  universitv 
shift  to  scholastics,  which  is 
an  improvement."  He  says  there's  a commit- 
ment to  the  idea  of  being  scholar-athletes, 
"which  wasn't  as  important  in  our  day." 

Hotsy  says  he  feels  especially  close  to  Col- 
lege Park's  athletes,  even  those  of  today. 

"You  can  bet  we're  at  everv  football  and 
basketball  game,"  he  says. 

Recently  the  Alpersteins  had  the  third  floor 
of  the  Lee  Building  dedicated  to  them.  They 
donated  the  furniture  on  that  floor,  and  over 
the  years  have  remained  loyal  and  generous 
contributors  to  the  university. 

Hotsy  says  students  should  appreciate 
what  the  university  has  to  offer. 

"The  university  gave  me  an  education 
that's  helped  me  throughout  life.  No  matter 
what,  that  is  irreplaceable,  and  1 cannot  ever 
thank  them  enough." 


I 
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College  of  Agriculture 


It's  been  a busy  semester  for  members  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  Alumni  Chapter. 

On  Dec.  3, 1991,  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture Alumni  Board  of  Directors,  Alumni 
Ambassadors,  Student  Ambassadors  and 
guests  met  for  their  winter  update  meeting 
and  social  at  the  Central  Maryland  Research 
and  Education  Center  (CMREC)  in 
Clarksville  for  a tour  of  the  facilities  and  a 
first-hand  look  at  the  robotic  milking 
machine  system  being  developed  by  the 

Maryland  Agricultural 
Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Among  those 
attending  this  event 
were  members  of  the 
chapter's  leadership 
team:  Chapter  President 
John  Wells,  '76  & '81;  Vice 
President  Clarence  Reeder,  '59; 
Secretary  Gail  Yeiser,  '75  & '82; 
and  Treasurer  Jordan  Thomas  '81. 
The  third  annual  Alumni 
Career  Network  Event  was  held 
on  March  31  in  the  Stamp  Student  Union. 

The  event  gave  Agriculture  students  and 
alumni  the  chance  to  meet  and  interview 
with  representatives  of  over  40  firms  in  the 
Mid  Atlantic  region.  The  success  of  this 
event  grows  with  each  passing  year.  Later 
that  evening,  the  chapter  held  its  annual 
Reunion  and  Awards  program  at  the 
Columbia  Inn,  in  Columbia,  Md. 

There's  still  time  to  reserve  a foursome  in 
the  2nd  Annual  Alumni  Golf  Classic  on  June 
1 at  the  Hunt  Valley  Country  Club.  Duffers 
and  scratch  golfers  alike  will  enjoy  a day  on 
the  links  with  alumni  and  friends  of  the  Col- 
leges of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences.  This 
year's  classic  will  build  on  the  overwhelming 
success  of  1991.  Shotgun  start,  prizes,  and 
special  guests.  For  more  information  on  the 
activities  of  the  Agriculture  Alumni  Chapter, 
contact  Shannon  Whalen,  (301)  405-7766. 


College  of  Business  and  Management 


Members  of  the  College  of  Business  and 
Management  Alumni  Chapter  are  hard  at 
work  on  a number  of  activities  that  will  bene- 
fit alumni,  students  and  faculty. 

The  chapter's  student  service  committee 
has  over  30  people  involved  as  alumni  men- 
tors, matched  one-on-one  with  business 
undergraduates.  Committee  Chair  Bill  Apol- 
lony  says  the  program  not  only  provides  stu- 
dents with  the  benefit  of  alumni  experience, 
it  enriches  the  lives  of  alumni  mentors  by  giv- 
ing them  the  chance  to  work  with  great 
young  people. 

The  alumni  "Corporate  Agents"  Program 
is  moving  forward  through  the  efforts  of  the 
chapter's  membership  committee.  Designed 
to  be  a two-way  link  between  the  business 
school  and  companies  employing  10  or  more 
Maryland  alumni.  Committee  Chair  Charlie 
Bross  thinks  the  program  will  have  far-reach- 
ing results.  Over  a dozen  companies  are 
involved  so  far. 

Fundraising  has  also  been  a priority  for 
the  business  chapter,  as  the  alumni  "Buy-A- 
Brick"  program  has  moved  into  high  gear. 


Board  members  hope  to  raise  $250,i 
through  "Buy-A-Brick"  to  sponsor 
an  alumni  classroom  in  the  i 

new  business  school  building  ' 

(scheduled  completion  later  this 
year).  Dawn  Revis,  who  is  spear- 
heading the  fundraising  campaign, 
says  that  for  a donation  of  $150-  or 
$250  for  a "gold  brick"-  alumni  will  receive  a 
brick  memento  and  their  name  inscribed  on 
the  plaque  that  will  hang  in  the  new  building. 

In  other  chapter  news,  the  annual 
Gala  Dinner  Dance  will  beheld  on 
May  9 at  the  Marriott  Annapolis 
Waterfront  Hotel.  This  year's 
Gala  will  be  a tribute  to 
Dean  Rudy  Lamone,  who  is 
retiring  after  20  years  as  dean 
of  the  business  school. 

For  more  information  on  the  many  activi- 
ties of  the  business  alumni  chapter,  contact 
Shannon  Whalen,  at  (301)  405-7766,  or  Mercy 
Coogan,  at  (301)  405-2312. 


Criminal  Justice  and  Criminology 

The  Criminal  Justice  and  Criminology  Alumni  Chap- 
ter’s drive  to  raise  money  for  The  Barton  L.  Ingraham 
Endowment  Award  is  well  underway.  This  award,  a joint 
effort  between  the  Criminal  Justice  and  Criminology  Alum- 
ni Chapter  and  the  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice,  will  provide 
financial  support  to  a criminal  justice  professional  interested 
in  starting  or  completing  a degree.  The  chapter  has  already 
received  generous  support  from  alumni.  Have  you  contributed? 

The  chapter  also  plans  to  begin  its  mentor  program  with  a 
kick-off  reception  during  the  spring  semester.  The  mentor  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  bring  together  alumni  and  students  who 
share  similar  interests.  The  program  is  open  to  all  graduates 
of  the  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  and  Criminology  and  to 
juniors,  seniors  and  graduate  students  who  are  currently 
enrolled. 

For  more  information  on  any  of  these  programs  or  events, 
contact  Shannon  Whalen  at  (301)  405-7766. 
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College  of  Education 

Alumni  and  friends  of  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation gathered  on  March  13  for  the  annual 
French  Embassy  Gala  in  Washington  D.C. 
Held  in  one  of  the  Capital  City's  newest 
embassy  buildings,  the  annual  Gala  is  the 
highlight  of  the  chapter's  social  season. 

A record  crowd  attended  this  year  for  an 
evening  of  sumptuous  food  and  musical 
entertainment— the  chefs  at  the  French 
Embassy,  of  course,  are  some  of  the  best  in 
the  United  States. 

The  chapter  has  a full  slate  of  events 
planned  for  the  coming  year.  For  more  infor- 
mation on  the  activities  of  the  Education 
Chapter,  contact  Shannon  Whalen  at  (301) 
405-7766. 


College  of  Library  and 
Information  Services 

Members  of  the  College  of  Library  and 
Information  Services  gathered  for  a lecture 
and  reception  on  April  1.  CLIS  alumnus 
Mark  Scully,  currently  assistant  to  the  super- 
intendent of  documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  and  former  director  of 
administration  at  the  White  House  Gonfer- 
ence  on  Libraries,  discussed  the  role  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Libraries  and 
how  it  will  affect  the  profession  during  these 
lean  budget  times.  In  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  "April  Fools  Day,"  the  evening  concluded 
on  the  "lighter  side"  with  the  showing  of  a 
video  tape  of  the  roles  librarians  have  played 
in  film.  Fore  more  information  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  chapter,  contact  Shannon  Whalen 
at  (301)405-7766 


College  of  Engineering 

Building  upon  a very  successful  1991,  the 
College  of  Engineering  and  the  Engineering 
Alumni  Chapter  have  planned  a full  schedule 
of  activities  for  alumni  in  1992. 

The  32nd  Annual  Bull  Roast  took  place  on 
September  21, 1991  and  drew  the  largest 
crowd  ever.  More  than  250  alumni,  students, 
and  friends  of  the  College  of  Engineering 
gathered  at  the  NASA/Goddard  Space  Flight 
Center  Recreation  Center  on  a beautiful  fall 
day  to  enjoy  food,  fun  and  volleyball  games. 
The  civil  engineering  student  team  captured 
the  trophy  in  the  annual  volleyball  competi- 
tion. The  33rd  annual  bull  roast  is  scheduled 
to  take  place  on  Sunday,  Sept.  20, 1992  at  the 
NASA/Goddard  Space  Flight  Center  Recre- 
ation Center  from  1 p.m.  to  5 p.m.  Mark  you 
calendar  now! 

The  mentor  program  got  off  to  a great 
start  with  a successful  kick-off  event  at  the 
end  of  January.  Mentors  and  students  got  a 
chance  to  talk  among  themselves  and  with 
other  participants.  Two  additional  events  are 
planned  for  the  spring. 

The  Engineering  Alumni  Chapter  annual 
dinner  meeting  is  scheduled  to  take  place  on 


Fri- 
day, 

May  29, 

1992  at  the  Fort 
Meade  Officers 
Club.  The  distinguished 
engineering  alumnus  award 
will  be  presented  at  that  time.  The 
cost  for  the  dinner  will  be  $25  per  person 
and  there  will  be  a cash  bar. 

In  addition  to  these  events,  the  College 
will  be  sponsoring  reunions  for  the  50th  and 
60th  anniversary  classes  at  commencement. 
More  information  will  be  sent  to  members  of 
the  classes  of  1932  and  1942.  This  tradition 
was  started  last  year  with  the  class  of  1941 
and  was  such  a success  fhat  reunions  will  be 
held  each  year  from  now  on. 

If  you  have  questions  or  would  like  to 
participate  in  any  of  the  events  listed  above, 
please  contact  Pam  Stone  in  the  Engineering 
Dean's  Office  af  (301)405-3854. 


Regional 
Alumni  Chapters 
Bring  Terps 
Together  Outside 
College  Park 


Depressed  because  you  don’t  live 
close  enough  to  get  to  Terp 
games  or  to  the  bars  and 
restaurants  in  College  Park?  Don’t 
worry,  regional  chapters  of  the  College 
Park  Alumni  Association  are  a great  way 
to  meet  old  friends  and  make  new  ones. 

Several  springtime  events  were  held 
by  regional  alumni  clubs.  In  Atlanta,  the 
members  of  the  Atlanta  Area  Alumni 
Club  have  held  a series  of  basketball  par- 
ties at  Frankie’s  Sports  Bar.  Alumni 
from  throughout  the  Georgia  region  gath- 
ered to  watch  the  Terps  play  ACC  rivals. 
The  Atlanta  chapter  is  very  active  and  is 
always  looking  for  new  members.  For 
more  information,  contact  Steve  Nagle, 
(404)  257-1962. 

Closer  to  home,  the  Prince 
George’s  County  Alumni  Club 
held  its  annual  Wine  Tast- 
ing and  Goddard  Medal 
Award  Ceremony  on  May 
1.  The  club  enjoyed  a 
good  turnout  for  this  pop- 
ular event.  On  April  11, 
the  Howard  County  Alumni 
Club  rallied  at  a tailgate  party 

before  the  Terps  tackled 
the  Midshipman  of  Navy 
in  their  annual  lacrosse 
game  at  Byrd  Stadium. 
Other  regional  clubs  are  either  in 
place  or  forming  in  cities  like  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 
For  more  information  on  regional  clubs 
and  chapters,  contact  Jenny  Hubbell, 
(301)  405-4675. 
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CLASS  NOTES 


OBITUARIES 


John  J.  Lancaster  Jr.,  M.A.  '65,  an 
educator  and  environmentalist  who 
graduated  with  honors  and  was  a 
member  of  Alpha  Zeta  and  Phi  Kappa 
Phi,  died  in  July  of  1991  at  68.  Lan- 
caster had  been  county  extension 
director  for  Prince  George's  County, 
Md.,  and  retired  in  1983.  Previously, 
he  worked  as  a teacher  and  set  up  an 
innovative  education  program  for 
pilots  and  engineers  at  Patuxent 
River,  Md.  Lancaster,  a World  War  II 
veteran,  also  served  as  president  of 
the  Maryland  State  PTA  from  1969  to 
1972.  He  is  survived  by  a wife,  Glo- 
ria, four  children,  and  seven  grandchil- 
dren. 


’65 


Mary  Y.  McCarl,  EDUC,  an  active 
member  of  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons  and  a former  librar- 
ian, died  in  June  of  1990.  After 
obtaining  a degree  in  library  science, 
she  served  as  school  librarian  at 
Johnnycake  and  Harford  Hills  elemen- 
tary schools  until  she  retired  in  the 
1970s.  McCarl  was  a lifetime  mem- 
ber of  the  PTA,  and  served  as  a youth 
counselor  and  Sunday  school  teacher, 
in  addition  to  serving  on  educational 
and  outreach  committees. 


’48 


Rebecca  H.  Harman,  GRAD,  became 
the  first  woman  elected  to  the  New 
Windsor,  Md.,  Town  Council  in  1989. 
Prior  to  assuming  her  council  seat, 
Harman  served  as  chairwoman  of  the 
town  planning  and  zoning  commis- 
sion. She  is  a former  science  and 
physical  education  teacher  at  New 
Windsor  High  School  and  served  as 
coach  for  all  its  girls'  sports  teams.  In 
1977,  she  was  appointed  to  the 
board  of  advisers  of  Carroll  Communi- 
ty College,  and  she  is  still  working  in 
that  position  to  further  campus  expan- 
sion. 


Jerry  C.  Tobin,  BMGT,  has  been  elect- 
ed vice  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Boards  of 
Accountancy  (NASBA)  for  1991-92. 
The  election  was  held  at  NASBA's 
84th  annual  meeting  in  Maui,  Hawaii. 
Tobin  is  a former  member  and  past 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Accountancy.  Locally,  he 
served  as  president  of  the  the  River 
Edge,  N.J.,  Borough  Council  and  as  a 
trustee  of  the  River  Dell  Regional  High 
School.  Tobin  is  currently  of  counsel 
to  Tobin  & Collins,  CPA,  PA.  He  and 
his  wife,  Frances  Eppley  Tobin,  have 
four  children,  two  of  whom  are  also 
CPAs  in  New  Jersey. 


Gordon  Becker  is  the  founder  and 
owner  of  The  Becker  Group,  a compa- 
ny that  designs  and  markets  holiday 
displays  for  malls  across  the  nation. 
Becker  got  his  start  in  the  Christmas 
business  at  age  15  when  he  played 
Santa  Claus  at  a children's  store. 
While  enrolled  at  College  Park,  he 
established  a crew  of  50  Santas, 
whom  he  hired  out  to  a local  shopping 
center,  and  later  ventured  into  decora- 
tions and  holiday  props.  In  1973,  he 
won  an  exclusive  license  to  use  Walt 
Disney  characters  in  his  displays. 

The  Becker  Group  is  now  one  of  the 
largest  seasonal-decorations  compa- 
nies in  the  country. 

Bernard  L.  Grove,  AGRI,  has  been 
appointed  executive  vice  president  of 
Genstar  Stone  Products  Co.,  in  charge 
of  aggregates,  ready-mixed  concrete 
and  paving  construction.  Grove  began 
his  career  with  Genstar  in  1958  as  a 
sales  representative,  and  worked  his 
way  up  through  the  company  serving 
as  sales  manager,  manager  of  opera- 
tions, general  manager  and  most 
recently  vice  president  of  aggregate 
operations.  Grove  is  a board  member 
of  the  National  Stone  Association  and 
president  of  the  Maryland  Aggregates 


Association.  He  is  also  president  of 
the  Frederick,  Md.,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  a director  of  the  Frederick 
National  Bank. 


Dr.  Howard  Rebach,  EDUC,  M.A.  '64, 
recently  received  the  Faculty  Excel- 
lence Award  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, Eastern  Shore.  Before  becom- 
ing an  associate  professor  of 
sociology  at  UMES  in  1972,  Rebach 
was  an  assistant  professor  of  speech 
at  College  Park.  He  received  his 
Ph.D.  in  communications  from  Michi- 
gan State  University  and  recently 
worked  as  a consultant  with  the 
Worcester  County  Mental  Health  Clinic. 


’99 


Ronald  W.  Plummer,  ARHU,  has  been 
elected  a member  of  the  Corporation 
of  The  Culinary  Institute  of  America. 
Members  of  the  corporation  serve  on 
various  standing  committees  and  are 
responsible  for  electing  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Plummer  is  president  of  The 
Plummer  Group,  the  food  and  hospi- 
tality division  of  Warner,  Bicking,  Mor- 
ris and  Partners.  He  is  a nationally 
recognized  authority  on  food  and  hos- 
pitality advertising  and  marketing.  He 
lectures  for  the  National  Restaurant 
Association  and  helped  found  the 
School  of  Food  Service  at  New  York 
University.  Members  of  the  CIA  corpo- 
ration include  Barron  Hilton,  Julia 
Child,  Craig  Claiborne  and  J.  Willard 
Marriott. 

James  Quigley,  ENGR,  has  been 
appointed  a referee/judge  by  the 
International  Boxing  Association 
(AIBA).  Appointment  was  made  based 
upon  the  results  of  a written,  practical 
and  oral  examination.  Quigley  was  a 
member  of  College  Park's  1954  fresh- 
man boxing  team. 


’65 


Carville  D.  Duncan,  BMGT,  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  Board  of  Examiners  of  Nurs- 
ing Home  Administrators  by  Gov. 
William  Donald  Schaefer.  Duncan  has 
been  a member  of  the  board,  which 
regulates  licensing  of  nursing  home 
administrators,  since  1989.  Duncan 
is  vice  president  of  operations  for 
Meridian  Healthcare,  which  is  head- 
quartered in  Towson  and  operates  20 
nursing  facilities  and  retirement  com- 
munities in  the  Baltimore-Washington 
area. 

Edward  N.  Schinner,  ENGR,  has  been 
named  senior  vice  president  of  the 


Baltimore  Aircoil  Co.  Schinner  is  a 26- 
year  veteran  of  the  company  who 
began  his  career  as  a design  engi- 
neer. He  was  named  assistant  chief 
engineer  in  1970,  assistant  director 
of  engineering  in  1972  and  director  of 
engineering  in  1973.  In  1988,  he  was 
named  vice  president  for  research 
and  development.  He  and  his  wife, 
Frances  Katherine,  are  the  parents  of 
one  son  and  two  daughters,  and 
reside  in  Highland,  Md.  Baltimore  Air- 
coil  Co.  is  a leading  manufacturer  of 
evaporative  cooling  and  heat  transfer 
equipment  for  air  conditioning,  refrig- 
eration and  industrial  process  cooling. 


Richard  A.  Rice,  ENGR,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  Chesapeake 
section  of  the  American  Water  Works 
Association,  which  promotes  safe 
public  water  through  education, 
research  and  standards  development. 
Rice,  who  works  for  McCrone  Inc.,  has 
more  than  24  years  of  civil  engineer- 
ing and  public  works  experience  and 
is  a member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers.  He  resides  in 
Annapolis. 


’67 


Sheila  Sue  (Johnson)  Blue,  BMGT, 
marked  25  years  of  working  for  IBM  in 
February.  She  lives  in  Roanoke,  Texas, 
and  works  in  Dallas.  She  worked  previ- 
ously for  IBM  in  Washington,  D.C., 
Baltimore  and  Austin,  Texas. 

Donald  L.  “Duke”  Zimmerman, 

BMGT,  is  president  of  Globe  Screen- 
Print  in  Baltimore.  The  company, 
founded  in  1962,  is  the  largest  full- 
service  screen  printer  in  the  Balti- 


KEY 

AGRI  = College  of  Agriculture 
ARCH  = School  of  Architecture 
ARHU  = College  of  Arts  & Humanities 
BMGT  = College  of  Business 
& Management 

BSOS  = College  of  Behavioral  & 
Social  Sciences 
CLIS  = College  of  Library 

& Information  Services 
CMPS  = College  of  Computer, 

Mathematical,  & Physical 
Sciences 

EDUC  = College  of  Education 
ENGR  = College  of  Engineering 
GRAD  = Graduate  School 
HUEC  = College  of  Human  Ecology 
JOUR  = College  of  Journalism 
LFSC  = College  of  Life  Sciences 
PERH  = College  of  Physical 

Education,  Recreation, 

& Health 

PUAF  = School  of  Public  Affairs 
UGS  = Undergraduate  Studies 
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more/Washington  area.  It  produces  a 
wide  range  of  products  including 
point-of-purchase  displays,  decals, 
fleet  markings,  transit  advertising, 
posters  and  fine  art  prints.  Globe 
received  top  honors  in  the  1991  Cal- 
endar Award  Contest  of  the  Calendar 
Marketing  Association  for  a glow-in- 
the-dark  calendar. 


Esther  Rae  Barr,  ARHU,  has  earned 
the  Certified  Association  Executive 
(CAE)  designation  from  the  American 
Society  of  Association  Executives. 

Barr  was  one  of  42  individuals  certi- 
fied by  the  society  in  October.  She  is 
executive  director  of  the  Maryland 
Academy  of  Family  Physicians  in  Balti- 
more. 

Joseph  S.  Roth,  ARHU,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  state  and  com- 
munity affairs  at  the  executive  offices 
of  the  Schering-Plough  Corp.  in  New 
Jersey,  where  he  will  be  responsible 
for  state  government  relations  and  for 
the  company's  community  and  civic 
affairs  programs.  Previously,  Roth 
was  the  government  relations  manag- 
er for  Ciby-Geigy  in  Summit,  N.J., 
where  he  was  responsible  for  legisla- 
tive and  regulatory  affairs  in  a four- 
state  region.  He  resides  in  Morris 
Plains,  N.J. 


70 


Megan  Pisciotta,  ARHU,  had  her  visu- 
al art  featured  during  the  Dumbarton 
concert  series  at  the  Dumbarton  Unit- 
ed Methodist  Church  in  Georgetown. 
Pisciotta  studied  art  history  while  she 
lived  in  Italy  for  five  years.  She  cur- 
rently lives  in  Washington  D.C. 


Willa  J.  Brooks,  PERH,  M.A.  77,  has 
been  appointed  to  a five-year  term  on 
the  Howard  County  Recreation  and 
Parks  Board.  Brooks  is  a professor 
and  chair  of  the  Department  of  Recre- 
ation, Parks,  and  Leisure  Studies  at 
Catonsville  Community  College.  She 
is  a 15-year  resident  of  Columbia,  Md, 
She  holds  a doctorate  in  recreation 
education  from  Temple  University. 


72 


Joe  Eikenberg  Jr.,  BMGT,  is  carrying 
on  the  Eikenberg  tradition,  working  as 
a used  car  dealer  at  Aero  Motors  in 
Essex,  Md.,  the  family  lot  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  more  than  40 
years.  In  October  1990,  he  was 
named  Maryland’s  quality  dealer  of 
the  year  by  the  Maryland/Delaware 


Independent  Automobile  Dealers 
Association.  Eikenberg  was  also 
elected  president  of  Ml  ADA  for  1991. 

John  A.  Jarnagin,  ARHU,  has  been 
promoted  to  captain  by  American  Air- 
lines, flying  the  MD-80  aircraft  based 
at  Dallas-Ft.  Worth  International  Air- 
port. He  entered  the  U.S.  Navy  in 
1973  and  served  as  a pilot  until 
1980,  when  he  joined  American  Air- 
lines. He  resides  in  Colleyville,  Texas. 


73 


David  W.  Guth,  ARHU,  has  been 
appointed  an  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  and  mass  communications 
at  the  University  of  Kansas.  Guth 
majored  in  radio,  television  and 
speech  at  College  Park,  and  received 
an  M.A.  in  journalism  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  in  1990.  He 
served  nearly  seven  years  as  a public 
relations  practitioner  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  North  Carolina  Gov.  James 
G.  Martin.  He  was  formerly  a broad- 
cast journalist  in  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
Georgia,  New  York  and  North  Carolina. 
He  received  numerous  reporting  hon- 
ors, including  the  prestigious  George 
Foster  Peabody  Award  in  1983. 

Susan  B.  Waters,  ARHU,  was  recently 
recognized  by  the  San  Francisco 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  one 
of  10  outstanding  young  San  Francis- 
cans. She  is  the  executive  director  of 
the  San  Francisco  Medical  Society 
and,  among  her  other  accomplish- 
ments, she  is  known  for  her  efforts  in 
improving  the  delivery  of  health  care 
services  for  AIDS  patients.  She  is  a 
native  of  Snow  Hill,  Md. 


76 


Pamela  A.  Bresnahan,  ARHU,  a civil 
litigator  concentrating  in  the  areas  of 
insurance  coverage,  professional  lia- 
bility and  commercial  litigation,  has 
been  admitted  as  a partner  of  the  Bal- 
timore law  firm  of  Semmes,  Bowen  & 
Semmes  . A 1980  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  School  of  Law, 
she  is  a past  president  of  the 
Women's  Bar  Association  of  Mary- 
land. Bresnahan  currently  serves  as  a 
delegate  of  the  ABA  House  of  Dele- 
gates. She  is  co-author  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  chapter  of  the  Insurance 
Desk  Reference.  Bresnahan  was  for- 
merly a partner  with  Washington,  Peri- 
to  & Dubuc  in  Washington,  D.C. 


Les  A.  Douglas,  ARHU,  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Maryland 
Band  Directors  Association  for  the 
1990-1992  term.  The  organization  is 


responsible  for  running  the  All-State 
Bands,  State  Band  Festival  and  State 
Solo  and  Ensemble  Festival.  Douglas 
received  his  degree  in  music  from  Col- 
lege Park  and  plays  the  clarinet  and 
saxophone.  He  conducts  the  band  at 
Westminster  High  School,  and  is 
working  on  an  M.B.A.  at  the  University 
of  Baltimore. 


’77 


Jane  B.  Fontaine,  GRAD,  was  induct- 
ed into  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  Hall  of  Fame.  Fontaine 
became  the  13th  woman  in  the  com- 
pany's 131-year  history  to  achieve  the 
Equitable's  highest  honor.  Fontaine 
joined  the  Equitable  in  1980  and  is 
affiliated  with  the  Cassidy  Agency 
located  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Jeffrey  A.  Michalik,  BMGT,  is  a certi- 
fied public  accountant  for  Rowles  & 
Co.,  where  he  serves  as  tax  manager 
for  the  Salisbury  office.  A member  of 
the  American  Institute  of  CPAs,  the 
Maryland  Association  of  CPAs,  and 
the  Salisbury  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Michalik  has  conducted 
numerous  seminars  and  workshops 
on  tax  and  accounting  topics. 


’81 


Yerker  Andersson,  BSOS,  Ph.D.,  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  World  Fed- 
eration of  the  Deaf  during  its  World 
Congress  in  Tokyo  last  summer.  The 
election  marks  Andersson's  third  con- 
secutive term  as  leader  of  the  federa- 
tion. He  has  taught  sociology  at  Gal- 
laudet  University  for  the  last  27  years. 
A resident  of  Washington,  D.C.,  Ander- 
sson is  married  to  the  former  Nancy 
Timko.  He  began  his  affiliation  with 
the  World  Federation  of  the  Deaf  as  a 
vice  president  from  1975  to  1983. 


’84 


Ron  Seibel,  ENGR,  was  honored  by 
the  Carroll  County  Sun  for  winning  the 
Carroll  County  Tennis  Association 
men’s  tournament  last  summer. 
Seibel  is  an  engineer  with  Westing- 
house  Electric  in  Linthicum,  Md.,  and 
lives  in  Sykesville,  Md. 


Joseph  G.  Contrera,  LFSC,  has  been 
accepted  to  the  evening  law  program 
of  The  American  University  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  He  took  a position  with 
the  FDA  Center  for  Drug  Evaluation 
and  Research  in  1989  after  receiving 
an  M.S.  in  biochemistry  from  Hood 
College  in  1987. 


Eric  M.  Orr,  ARHU,  has  received  the 
degree  of  M.Phil.  in  Management, 
Economics,  and  Politics  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews  in  Scotland. 


’86 


Sandra  Quaas,  BMGT,  has  joined  the 
office  furniture  dealership,  American 
Office,  as  a marketing  associate.  She 
has  worked  in  the  field  for  four  years, 
most  recently  as  a marketing  assis- 
tant for  a regional  fireplace  distribu- 
tor. She  is  a member  of  the  American 
Marketing  Association,  and  currently 
resides  in  Towson. 


’87 


Bill  Batton,  BSOS,  passed  the  Mary- 
land State  Bar  exam  and  is  practicing 
law  as  an  associate  with  Mouledowicz 
& Mason.  He  recently  co-founded  a 
Republican  club  for  the  Dundalk-Edge- 
mere  area,  a traditionally  Democratic 
district.  He  says  the  "New  Age 
Republican  Club"  is  intended  to  bal- 
ance party  representation  in  Baltimore 
County. 

Cheryl  Gillette,  ENGR,  recently  played 
Liza  in  a production  of  the  musical 
“Seven  Brides  for  Seven  Brothers"  at 
the  new  La  Comedia  Dinner  Theatre  in 
Springboro,  Ohio. 


’90 


Patricia  A.  Kusik.  EDUC,  Ph.D.,  has 
been  named  director  of  education  of 
Good  Shepherd  Center.  She  has  held 
this  position  since  August  1990.  Dr. 
Kusik  is  also  director  of  Learning  Suc- 
cess, an  educational  consulting  ser- 
vice offering  diagnostic  testing  along 
with  remedial  and  developmental  indi- 
vidualized programs  sen/ing  all  ages 
and  abilities.  Dr.  Kusik,  who  lives  in 
Baltimore,  is  currently  working  on  sev- 
eral publications  involving  vocabulary 
development. 


ASSOCIATES 

Navy  Master  Chief  Petty  Officer 
Donald  J.  Hunt,  a 1991  graduate  of 
University  College,  recently  retired 
from  active  duty  after  30  years  of  ser- 
vice. He  most  recently  served  at  the 
Charleston,  S.C.,  Naval  Station. 
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MAY 


S Geology  Seminar:  “The 
National  Science  Foundation:  Is 
There  a Grant  in  Your  Future?” 
John  Snyder,  NSF,  11  a.m.,  0105 
Hornbake.  Call  405-4089  for 
info. 

Botany  Seminar:  Title 
to  be  announced, 
Peter  Crane, 

Field  Muse- 
um, Chica- 
go, noon, 

2242  Patterson. 
Refreshments, 
11:30  a.m.,  1216  Pat- 
terson. Call  405-1588  for 
info. 

Agricultural  and  Resource  Eco- 
nomics Seminar:  'Intergenera 
tional  Transfers  and  Human  Capi- 
tal Investments  in  the  Farm 
Sector,”  Ayal  Kimhi,  Agricultural 
and  Resource  Economics,  noon-2 
p.m.,  2200  Symons.  Call  405- 
1293  for  info. 

Center  for  Neurosciences  Collo- 
quium: "Development  of  a Novel 
Serotonin  Antagonist,"  Mary 
Abreu,  Nova  Pharmaceutical, 
noon,  1208  Zoo/Psych.  Call  405- 
4503  for  info. 

First  National  Bank  of  Maryland 
Finance  Research  Colloquium: 

"The  Credit  Crunch  of  1989,” 
Greg  Udell,  New  York  University, 
1-2:30  p.m.,  2102  Tydings.  Call 
405-2256  for  info. 

Maryland  Bands  Pop  Concert, 

Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble  and 
Concert  Band,  John  Wakefield 
and  Richmond  Sparks,  conduc- 
tors, 8:30  p.m..  Grand  Ballroom- 
Stamp  Student  Union.  Call  405- 
5542  for  ticket  info.* 

3 Concert  Society  at  Maryiand: 

“Paris  in  the  '20s,”  New  York 
Chamber  Soloists,  8 p.m..  Center 
of  Adult  Education,  $17  standard 
admission,  $15.30  faculty  and 
staff,  $14.50  seniors  and  $5  stu- 
dents. Call  403-4240  for  info  and 
reservations.* 


Orchestra  Concert,  William 
Hudson,  conductor,  3 p.m., 
Tawes  Recital  Hall.  Call  405- 
5548  for  info. 


Entomology  Colloquium: 

"Theoretical  Modes  of  Gene 
Interactions  In  the  Evolution  of 
Populations,"  Michael  Wade,  U. 
of  Chicago,  4 p.m.,  0200 
Symons.  Call  405-3912  for  info. 


Horticulture  Colloquium:  “Genet- 
ic and  Phenotypic  Diversity  Within 
and  Among  Species  and  Groups 
of  an  tmpatiens  Germplasm  Col- 
lection,” Virginia  D.  Lerch,  Horti- 
culture, 4 p.m.,  0128B  Holzapfel. 
Call  405-4336  for  info. 

Computer  Science  at  College 
Park  Colloquium:  “Instruction 
Animated  Agents,"  Bonnie  Lynn 
Weber,  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, 4 p.m.,  CLB  0111.  Recep- 
tion, 3:30, 1152  AVW.  Call  405- 
2661  for  info. 

Campus  Senate  Meeting,  3:30 
p.m.-6:30  p.m.,  0126  Reckord 
Armory.  Call  405-5805  for  info. 

Guarneri  String  Quartet  Open 
Rehearsal,  7 p.m.,  Tawes  Recital 
Hall.  Call  405-5548  for  info. 

3 Ecology  Seminar:  "Scale- 
dependent  Responses  to 
Resource  Spatial  Pattern:  Plants, 
Aphids,  and  Natural  Enemies," 
Steve  Vail,  Princeton  University, 
noon,  1208  Zoo/Psych.  Call  405- 
6946  for  info. 

Wellness  Research  Lab  Golf 
Class,  Robert  Tyler  and  Ron 
Scales,  5-6:30  p.m.,  UMCP  Driv- 
ing Range.  Call  405-2438  for 
info. 

Maryland  Chorus  Concert,  Paul 
Traver,  director,  7:30  p.m.. 
Memorial  Chapel.  Call  405-5571 
for  ticket  info. 

3 Art  Gallery  Exhibition:  "MFA 
Thesis  Exhibition,”  May  6-18; 
opening  reception,  5-7  p.m.,  The 
Art  Gallery.  Call  405-2763  for 
info. 


L 


Counseling  Center  Research  and 
Development  Meeting:  “Child- 
hood Attachment  Patterns  and 
Internal  Models  of  Self,”  Daneen 
Olsen-Rando,  Counseling  Center, 
noon-1  p.m.,  0106  Shoemaker. 
Call  314-7691  for  info. 

Molecular  and  Cell  Biology  Sem- 
inar: “Developmental  Regulation 
of  Genes  That  Regulate  Skeletal 
Myogenesis,”  Charles  Emerson, 
Fox  Chase  Cancer  Center, 
Philadelphia,  12:05  p.m.,  1208 
Zoo/Psych.  Call  405-6991  for 
info. 

Latin  American  Studies  Lecture: 

“Mexico  City  and  the  Royal 
Indian,  1876-1910,” 
Barbara  Tenenbaum, 
Rockefeller  Resi- 
dent Humanities 
Fellow,  Spanish 
and  Por- 
tuguese, 5 
p.m..  Multi- 
purpose 
Room,  St. 
Mary’s  Lan- 
guage 
House.  Call 
405-6441  for 
info. 


University 
Chorale  Annual 
“Pops"  Concert, 

Roger  Folstrom,  conduc- 
tor, 8 p.m.,  Tawes  Recital 
Hall.  Call  405-5548  for  info. 


“Civilized  Events,”  informal 
gathering  of  faculty,  staff  and 
graduate  students  for  collegial 
conversation,  8:30-10  a.m., 
Rossborough  Inn.  Breakfast  will 
be  served.  Call  405-8450  for 
info. 


Committee  on  Africa  and  Africa 
in  the  Americas  Brown  Bag  Sem- 
inar: “Reflections  on  Modernity  in 
Latin  America:  Zora  Neal  Hurston 
and  Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez,” 
Ineke  Phaf,  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese, noon,  1102  F.S.  Key. 
Call  405-2118  for  info. 


Systems  Research  Center  Lec- 
ture: "Control  and  Signal  Pro- 
cessing in  Semiconductor  Fabri- 
cation,” Thomas  Kailath, 

Stanford  University,  3-4  p.m., 

1100  ITV.  Call  405-6632  for  info. 

Meteorology  Seminar:  .{§1' ^ 

"Approaches  to  Optimum  Trunca- ' 
tion  for  Atmospheric  Models," 
Ferdinand  Baer,  Meteorology, 

3:30  p.m.,  2114  Computer  and 
Space  Sciences;  refreshments,  3 
p.m.  Call  405-5392  for  info. 

Engineering  Research  Center 
Reliability  Seminar:  "Fault  Toler- 
ant Engine  Controller  for  the 
Space  Shuttle  Main  Engine," 

Chris  Walter,  Allied  Signal 
Aerospace  Technology  Center, 
5:15-6:15  p.m.,  2110  Chemical 
and  Nuclear  Engineering.  Call 
405-3887  for  info. 

“Physics  is  Phun” 
Lecture/Demonstration:  "A  Pot- 
pourri of  Physics,"  Richard  Berg, 
today-May  9,  7:30-8:45  p.m.,  lec- 
ture hall.  Physics.  Call  405-5994 
for  info. 

University  Chorale  Annual 
“Pops"  Concert,  Roger  Folstrom, 
conductor,  8 p.m.,  Tawes  Recital 
Hall.  Call  405-5548  for  info. 

[1  LAST  DAY  OF  CLASSES 

Armory  Gym  Closes  for 
Semester,  7 p.m. 


Botany  Seminar:  "Characteriza- 
tion of  HrmA  Modulating  Hyper- 
sensitive Response  of  Pseu- 
domonas syringae  pv.  syringae," 
Sunggi  Heu,  Botany,  noon,  2242 
Patterson.  Refreshments,  11:30 
a.m.,  1216  Patterson.  Call  405- 
1588  for  info. 

Agricultural  and  Resource  Eco- 
nomics Seminar:  "Developing  the 
World  Bank's  Policy  for  Water 
Resources  Development," 

William  Easter,  University  of  Min- 
nesota and  World  Bank,  noon-2 
p.m.,  2200  Symons.  Call  405- 
1293  for  info. 


r rr  ')  -4- 


Fluid  Dynamics  Review  Seminar: 

"Bifurcation  Phenomena  in  Non- 
axisymmetric  Taylor-Couette 
Flow,"  Bo  Hammer,  Naval  Sur- 
face Warfare  Center,  2 p.m., 
2164  Engineering.  Call  405-5272 
for  info. 

Lesbian  and  Gay  Staff  and  Facul- 
ty Association  Meeting,  social 
gathering,  4:30  p.m.;  program,  5 
p.m.  Call  Susan  Leonard!  at  405- 
3833  or  Michael  Marcuse  at 
301/585-6015  for  location  and 
info. 

Crossroads  in  Film  Series:  Zan 

Boko  (Homeland),  7:30  p.m., 
2203  Art/Soc.  Cali  405-7856  for 
info. 

Artist  Scholarship  Benefit 
Series,  An  Evening  of  Jazz,  Ron- 
nie Wells,  vocalist  and  Ron  Ellis- 
ton,  pianist,  8 p.m.,  Tawes 
Recital  Hall.  Call  405-5548  for 
info. 

9 Wellness  Research  Lab  Ten- 
nis Class,  Lee  Vander  Velden 
and  Don  Steel,  10-11  a.m.,  ten- 
nis courts  near  lot  PP.  Call  405- 
2438  for  info. 

President’s  Commission  on 
Women’s  Affairs  Meeting,  noon- 
1:30  p.m.,  1102  F.S.  Key.  Call 
405-5806  for  info. 

3 Wellness  Research  Lab  Golf 
Class,  Robert  Tyler 
and  Ron  Scales, 

, 405-6:30  p.m., 

' f UMCP  Driving 
Range.  Call  5- 
2438  for  info. 


Wellness  Research  Lab  Ten- 
nis Class,  Lee  Vander  Velden 
and  Don  Steel.  10-11  a.m.,  ten- 
nis courts  near  lot  PP.  Cali  405- 
2438  for  info. 

Molecular  and  Cell  Biology  Sem- 
inar: “Molecular  Systematics 
Applied  to  Lepidoptera  and  Their 
Chorion  Genes,”  Jerome  C.  Regi- 
er.  Center  for  Agricultural 
Biotechnology,  MBI,  12:05  p.m., 
1208  Zoo/Psych.  Call  405-6991 


J Meteorology  Seminar:  “Circu- 
lation in  the  Winter  Strato- 
sphere," Mark  Schoeberl,  NASA, 
3:30  p.m.,  2114  Computer  and 
Space  Sciences:  refreshments,  3 
p.m.  Call  405-5392  for  info. 

3 Wellness  Research  Lab  Ten- 
nis Class,  Lee  Vander  Velden 
and  Don  Steel,  10-11  a.m.,  ten- 
nis courts  near  lot  PP.  Call  405- 
2438  for  info. 

Botany  Seminar:  “Anaerobic 
Metabolism  in  the  Rice  Weed 
Echinochloa  phyllopogon,"  Ted 
Fox,  Botany,  noon,  2242  Patter- 
son. Refreshments,  11:30  a.m., 
1216  Patterson.  Call  405-1588 
for  info. 

Spring  1992  Commencement 

Dingman  Center  for 
Entrepreneurship  Seminar: 

“Entrepreneur’s  Guide  to  Navigat- 


ing Through  the  Legal  Mine 
Field,"  6:30-9:30  p.m.  $35  regu- 
lar admission,  $15  UM  Faculty, 
Staff,  and  Students.  Call  405- 
2151  for  info  and  registration.* 


JUNE 


J Conference  and  Luncheon  for 
Office  Support  Staff,  8:30  a.m.- 
4:30  p.m..  Stamp  Student  Union. 
Call  405-1105  for  info. 

H Dingman  Center  for 
Entrepreneurship  Seminar:  "Pub- 
lic Programs  and  Resources  for 
Entrepreneurship,"  6:30-9:30 
p.m.  $35  regular  admission,  $15 
UM  Faculty,  Staff,  and  Students. 
Call  405-2151  for  info  and  regis- 
tration.* 


* Admission  charged  for  this  event.  All  others  are  free. 
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Making 

Maps 

for 

the 

Blind 


Joe  Wiedel  is  a pioneer  in 
the  highiy  speciaiized  fieid 
of  tactiie  mapping— the  pro- 
duction of  maps  for  the 
biind.  These  maps  combine 
braiiie,  raised  iines,  iarge 
print  and  voice-indexed  cas- 
settes to  present  informa- 
tion to  biind  and  iow-vision 
readers. 

Wiedei  began  25  years 
ago  when  Braiiie  maps  were 


crudeiy  designed  noveities. 
He  has  devoted  his  career 
to  this  form  of  cartography 
and  has  ied  the  way  with 
innovations  that  have 
become  standard  tech- 
nique. Wiedei  is  now  one  of 
oniy  a haif-dozen  tactiie 
map  makers  in  the  country. 

Wiedei’s  maps  aiiow 
biind  peopie  to  use  their 
sense  of  touch  to  foiiow 


iines  with  their  fingers  from 
one  point  to  another.  Read- 
ers deveiop  an  understand- 
ing of  distance  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  one  object,  such 
as  a building,  to  another. 

“With  tactile  maps,  we 
make  large  spaces  accessi- 
ble,” Wiedei  says.  “The 
maps  communicate  very 
quickly  what  can’t  be  put 
into  words.” 


PHOTOGRAPH  BY  JOHNT.CONSOLI 
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THE  BEST 
KEPT 
SECRET! 


This  summer  for  only  $20  enjoy  aerobics,  swimming,  weightlifting,  golf — 
and  a complimentary  ticket  to  each  of  the  concerts  below,  sponsored  by 
the  Maryland  Summer  Institute  for  the  Creative  and  Performing  Arts 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park. 


SESSION  I EVENTS 

• The  Saturday  Brass 

• NOI  Philharmonic  conducted  by 

• The  Piano  Festival  Evening  Recitals 

June  6-July  1 1 

Four  centuries  of  music  for  brass 

Christopher  Seaman 
Brahms,  Vaughan  Williams, 

• Seymour  Lipkin 

• Opera  for  the  FUN!  of  it 

• Carter  Brey,  cello  and  Christopher 

Shostakovich. 

Mozart,  Harold  Shapiro,  Brahms. 

Opera  excerpts 

O'Riley,  piano 

Beethoven,  Frazelle,  Schumann 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYIAND 

Beethoven 

1992  Summer  Chamber 

and  Grieg 

INTERN  ATIONAL  PIANO 

• Grigory  Sokolov 

Music  Series 

• THE  NATIONAL  ORCHESTRAL 

FESTIVAL  AND  WILLIAM 
KAPELL  COMPETITION 

Brahms.  Rachmaninoff.  Stravinsky 

• The  Karr-Lewis  Duo  (double  bass 

INSTITUTE  (NOI)  America's  pre- 

• Paul  Badura-Skoda 

and  piano) 

Bruch,  Bottesini,  Gershwin, 

mier  orchestral  workshop. 

• Preliminary  Rounds 

Haydn.  Schubert,  Chopin.  .Martin 

Paganini  and  others 

“The  stars  of  tomorrow” 

SESSION  II  EVENTS  July  12-18 

• Gary  Graffman 

Joseph  McLellan,  Washington  Post 

Delightful  works  for  piano  left-hand 

• The  New  World  String  Quartet 

• Semi-Final  Rounds 

Beethoven,  Bartok  and  Brahms 

• NOI  Philharmonic  conducted  by 

• Moura  Lympany 

Kenneth  Jean 

• Finals,  Phase  I 

.An  all-Chopin  evening 

Smetana,  Kodaly,  Bruckner 

All  programs  subject  to  change. 

Tawes  Summer  Box  Office  (301)  405-6538 

Members  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  their  Please  send  me  one  Summer  Activity  Card  for  D Session  I ($10) 

CD  Session  II  ($10) 

spouses  are  invited  to  purchase  a Summer 
Activity  Card  for  one  or  both  of  the  Summer 
Sessions,  and  enjoy  the  diversity  of  summer 
1992  at  the  University  of  Maiyland,  College  Park. 

Summer  Activity  Cards  may  be  purchased  in 
person  at  the  Campus  Recreation  Services 
Window,  Reckord  Armory,  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park,  beginning  May  26, 1992. 


/=>  Marvxand 

A,  SUMMER 

'aF  Institute 

' PERFORMING 
ARTS 


I enelose  a check  made  out  to  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND  and 
STa  photocopy  of  my  driver’s  license 
0**a  photocopy  of  my  .Alumni  .Association  membership  card 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope 

Name  


Address 

City 

State  — 


Zip 


Daytime  phone  

D Send  me  more  information  about  siunmer  music  at  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park. 
CD  Send  me  a Piano  Festival  brochure. 

Mail  to: 

Campus  Recreation  Services,  Reckord  .Armory.  University  of  Mary  land.  College  Park.  MD  20742-5321 


Get  Credit  Without  Going 
Back  1b  Schooi. 


Get  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  Alumni  Association  Visaf 

Every  time  you  m^e  a purchase  with  this  special  card,  the  Bank  of  Baltimore  will  make  a contribution 
to  the  Alumni  Association.  The  contributions  help  support  alumni  programs  and  services  on  campus. 

And  it’s  all  at  no  cost  to  you.  In  fact,  you  may  save  a little  money— because  this  special  Visa  has  one 
of  the  lowest  rates  around.  VGien  you’re  a member  of  the  association,  it’s  a low  16.3%  APR,  with 
no  annual  fee  the  first  year.  After  that,  the  annual  fee  is  only  $17.  There  are  a number  of  other 
benefits,  too— travel  insurance,  purchase  protection,  extended  warranties,  auto  rental  insurance, 

ATM  access  and  much  more.  TT_|Er  D ANIIX  -i: 

So  give  yourself  some  credit— with  the  UMCP  Alumni  Association  \ L D/\1  N Ix  S:  I: 

Visa.  You  can  even  apply  by  phone.  Just  call  between  9am  and  4pm  EST.  YYp  R A I Tl  MOR  F 

1-800-252-9002 


MEMBER  FDIC 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 
Office  of  Alumni  Programs 
Rossborough  Inn 

College  Park,  Maryland  20742-5425 
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